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Introduction 


To consider oneself lucky is an expression verging on the cliché, but as 
a lowland Scot from Dundee I really do consider myself lucky to have 
known the upland of Mar most of my life. 


I’m not entirely responsible for the existence of this book ; my 
grandparents Joe and Janette Davie bear some responsibility — I would 
not know the upland of Mar as I do without them. There are some 
people living in Braemar who are also partially responsible — I'll not 
embarrass the guilty by naming names, but I’m sure they know who 
they are. 





An early and lasting fascination 





Among the earliest memories I have are of weekends and holidays spent 
at the Canadian Campsite and of long walks along dusty estate roads in 
the surrounding glens. In one early memory I’m passing the ruins in 
Gleann Laoigh with a mental picture of a kilted highlander hiding a 
musket in the thatch of his cottage — and I just ‘knew’ that I'd find a 
musket if I went digging at the back of these ruins. The only difficulty 
being, I remember, I didn't know which part of the humps were the back 
walls. 


From the beginning we went on walks. My grandfather occasionally 
took photographs, but my early memories are so unreliable that his few 
photographs are the only reliable ‘memory’ I have of those early walks. 
The earliest of these ‘photographic memories’ is the first time I reached 
Laoigh Beag. The photograph recording the occasion shows me 
(looking about 6 years old) and my brother at the old metal finger post. 
Ironically it shows me below the ‘finger’ pointing towards Lairig Dhru 
— ironic because I couldn't have known then what Lairig Dhrt was, but 
within a few years the name, exerting an irresistible pull on my mind, 
had me nagging my grandfather into our first Lairig Dhri crossing 
when I was 10-years old. 


The history and geography of the upland of Mar fascinates me ; I’ve 
always been more interested in the humps-and-bumps in the glens than 
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the summits of the hills. In fact I’ve walked over the summit of Carn 
Liath (south of White Bridge) more often than I’ve walked over the 
summit of Ben Macdui, and I’ve had many more good days ‘on the hill’ 
below the 2,000 ft. contour than above it. 


This book is intended to be a ‘carry along’ pocket-sized summary of the 
more detailed information on the project website. I wrote this book 
because I wanted a pocket-sized summary of what that information to 
carry with me on the hill and published it in the belief that other hill 
goers, and other visitors, will find this summary as useful as I hope it is. 


This book is very much a work in progress and I intend to update it 
periodically. I’m very keen on getting things right — where there are 
gaps, I will fill them ; where there are errors, I will correct them. 


The sale of the book supports the local history project researching the 
history and geography of the upland of Mar. The website of the project 
is : http://theuplandofmar.squarespace.com/ — the email address of the 
project is : theuplandofmar@hotmail.com where I look forward to 
receiving your comments and contributions — I am also @joedorward. 


A brief history of the upland of Mar 





As much as I’m interested in the lives of the ordinary people who lived 
in the upland of Mar it is impossible to understand their place in it 
without the contextual framework of those who owned, or effectively 
owned, the land — the following timeline provides some of that 
contextual framework. 


In the early 18 century — John ‘Bobin Jock’ Erskine, 6'* Earl of Mar 
was the feudal superior of the upland of Mar making him, effectively, 
the owner of the upland of Mar. His feuars — the lairds of Dalmore, 
Inverey, Allanaquoich, Invercauld, and Auchendryne rented their 
lairdships and the right (with some restrictions) to exploit ‘their’ land as 
if they owned it. 


1715 - 
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The Earl of Mar’s Jacobite Rising 





1724 - 


In 1715 the ‘modern’ story of Mar Forest begins with the 
instigation of the Jacobite Rising by John ‘Bobin Jock’ Erskine, 
6" Earl of Mar. The resulting forfeiture of 1716 marked the 
beginning of the end of the essentially feudal landholding 
system in the upland of Mar. 


In the early 18" century the locality of Mar Lodge was known as 
Dalmore (from An Dail Mhor — meaning the big haugh) and was 
held by James McKenzie of Dalmore — the McKenzies had 
acted as foresters to the Earls of Mar from at least the 17" 
century, and their duties as foresters were to protect the natural 
resources (game, timber, agriculturally useable land) from 
unauthorised exploitation. 


James Erskine, Lord Grange and David Erskine, Lord Dun 





1735 - 


In 1724 James Erskine, Lord Grange (the Earl of Mar's brother) 
and David Erskine, Lord Dun (a relative) bought the forfeited 
property from the Government. Life in Mar Forest was about to 
change — to finance the purchase Grange and Dun had ‘greatly 
extended themselves’ by borrowing money and urgently needed 
to turn some of what they’d bought into cash. 


In 1726 they prepared Gleann Laoigh for selling its timber by 
‘ejecting’ the tenants of James McKenzie of Dalmore — who, 
they believed, had illegally rented the glen to farmers. 


Between 1730 and 1735 they sold the land — mostly to the 
existing Farquharson tenants, but also to an incomer William 
Duff, Baron Braco. 


William, Baron Braco (1* Earl Fife) 





In 1735 William Duff, Baron Braco bought the estate of 
Dalmore, building the 1s' Mar Lodge (on the site of the current 
4th Mar Lodge) soon after. 


William, 1% Earl Fife clearly viewed his acquisitions as an 
income-generating asset to be exploited along traditional lines. 
This was a largely agricultural use — trees were sold for their 
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timber, the lower-glens were rented to farmers, and the upper- 
glens were rented for their grazing. 


In 1754 the testimony given at the trial of Duncan Terig and 
Alexander MacDonald for the murder of Sergeant Arthur Davies 
provides us with unusually detailed glimpses into the lives of the 
ordinary people in the upland of Mar in the mid-18" century — 
including the fact that the traditional summer grazing practice 
was still in operation, at least in Gleann Eidh. 


In 1759 William, Baron Braco was created Earl Fife. 


1763 — James, 2" Earl Fife 





In 1763 William died, and his son James became the 2"! Earl 
Fife. 


James, 2" Earl Fife was much more interested in shooting deer 
than his father. The expansion of the deer forest dates from his 
earlship, and his journals and letters contain frequent references 
to his sport being spoiled by men searching for stray 
domesticated animals. 


In 1769 Thomas Pennant (writer and naturalist) visited the 
upland of Mar — his account, in Pennant (1771), provides us 
with interesting references to “Ben y bourd” (p107), and a 
glimpse of the living conditions of local people whose houses 
were “shocking to humanity, formed of loose stones, and 
covered with clods” (p109). 


In 1776 Charles Cordiner (minister of Banff) visited the upland 
of Mar — his letters to Thomas Pennant, in Cordiner (1780), 
provide us with interesting references to the deer forest, 
sawmills, and farms. 


The earlship of James, 2" Earl Fife saw the enlargement of the 
estate until it included most of Aberdeenshire west of Braemar — 
including Auchendryne, Corriemulzie, and Inverey. 
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1809 — Alexander, 3" Earl Fife 





In 1809 James died, and his brother Alexander became the 34 
Earl Fife. 


About 1810 George Keith (minister of Keith-Hall and Kinkell) 
visited the upland of Mar — his account in Keith (1811) provides 
us with interesting references to the farm of Charles McHardy in 
Gleann Dhé, and commercial grazing in Gleann Giubhasachain 
and upper Gleann Dhé. 


1811 — James, 4‘ Earl Fife 





In 1811 Alexander died, and his son James became the 4" Earl 
Fife. 


The earlship of James, 4'* Earl Fife saw the construction of the 
2™d Mar Lodge at Corriemulzie — the almost total conversion of 
the estate to deer forest and the first wave of shooting lodge and 
keeper’s cottage contruction in the glens. 


In 1829 the Muckle Spate not only destroyed that year’s crops, 
but it also damaged the agricultural value of the glens to both 
tenant and landlord. 


The early 1830s saw the removals from Gleann Dhé, and the 
leasing of the old forest to Francis, 7" Duke of Leeds. 


The early 1840s saw the removals from Gleann Eidh. 


In 1848 Queen Victoria stayed at Balmoral Castle during her 
first visit to Deeside. She and Albert liked it so much that they 
bought and rebuilt the castle. 


About 1852 the lease of the old forest held by Francis, 7° Duke 
of Leeds expired. 


About 1856 the lease of the old forest was taken up by Mr. 
Powell — I’ve no information about him. 


1857 — James, 5" Earl Fife 





In 1857 James died, and his nephew James became the 5" Earl 
Fife. 
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The earlship of James, 5" Earl Fife saw the opening of the Linn 
of Dee Bridge by Queen Victoria, and her ascent of Ben 
Macdui. 


I’m inclined to believe that most of the construction at Derry 
Lodge, Bynack Lodge, and Geldie Lodge was carried out during 
the earlship of James, 5'* Earl Fife. 


1879 — Alexander, 6" Earl Fife 





In 1879 James died, and his son Alexander became the 6" Earl 
Fife. 


The earlship of Alexander, 6 Earl Fife saw the peak of the deer 
forest. It also saw the birth of Seton Gordon (writer and 
naturalist), his first visits to the Cairngorms, and the publication 
of his first two books. 


In 1889 Alexander married Princess Louise of Wales, a 
granddaughter of Queen Victoria. Within days of the marriage, 
Alexander was created Duke of Fife and Louise created Duchess 
of Fife. 


In 1895 the 24 Mar Lodge (at Corriemulzie) was destroyed by 
fire, the 1s' Mar Lodge (on the site of current 4‘? Mar Lodge) 
was demolished, and the foundation stone of the 3™! Mar Lodge 
was laid by Queen Victoria. 


1912 — Louise, Princess Royal, Duchess of Fife 





In 1912 Alexander died without a male heir, and Mar Forest 
passed to the Duke's wife Louise, Princess Royal, Duchess of 
Fife. Although the Duke's wife and daughters were keen fishers 
; the ladies did not shoot deer. I speculate — that maintaining a 
deer forest only made sense with a male heir to shoot deer, so 
the infrastructure of the deer forest was gradually wound down. 


1931 — Alexandra, Princess, Duchess of Fife 





In 1931 Louise died, and Mar Forest passed to her eldest 
daughter Alexandra. 
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In 1959 following the death of Alexandra, Mar Forest was split 
into two pieces. The southern piece continued as Mar Estate 
under the ownership of Alexander Ramsay, and continues in the 
hands of his descendants. The northern piece became Mar 
Lodge Estate and has passed through several hands. 


In 1995 the National Trust for Scotland bought Mar Lodge 
Estate — it continues in their hands. 





Maps and land measurement 





In 1703 John Farquharson, 9 of Invercauld created his hand-drawn 
map Farquharson (1703) providing us with a fascinating snapshot of 
the upland of Mar a little more than a decade before the Earl of Mar’s 
Jacobite Rising in 1715. 


In 1869 the Ordnance Survey published the first series of their 6-inch to 
1-mile maps. These maps are based on the survey carried out in 1866, 
and give us a snapshot of the upland of Mar as it was in 1866. 


The 20-acre rule is a rule-of-thumb I invented based on rough- 
measurements of the farm enclosures in Gleann Eidh — they’re all 
roughly 20-acres. It’s unlikely to be a coincidence that 20-acres is 
roughly equivalent to an Oxgate — an old unit for measuring farming 
land. 


The 20-acre rule work best in Gleann Eidh where the farm boundaries 
are most evident, but it also appears to work well in locating the farm 
boundaries in Gleann Dhé and Gleann Laoigh. 





Gaelic place names — what we should know already 





It’s a frustrating fact that many writers have not taken the time to get 
the place names right. A great deal is already known, and anyone can 
know the history and derivation of the place names without being any 
kind of Gaelic place name expert. That job is done, but, in spite of that 
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fact, other writers repeatedly get the history and derivation of these 
place names wrong when a little research would have kept them right. 


The best example of getting it wrong when a little research would have 
kept them right is in Dixon & Green (1995) where the authors repeat 
someone else’s speculation on the derivation of the Corrour Bothy place 
name — writing : 


In origin the place-name suggests that the site was used as a shelter for the 
currour or forester’s assistant (Guilbert 1979, 134 ff), but it may have been used 
as a stalking shelter in more recent times 


— Dixon & Green (1995) (p29) 


My mind boggles — there is no doubt about the derivation of Corrour 
Bothy — it’s a straightforward Anglicisation from the Gaelic name of the 
corrie above it. It’s a well-known and well-documented fact Alexander 
(1928, p143), Watson (1975, p145) and others. 


In the 1860s the Ordnance Survey carried out the first systematic 
attempt at collecting the Gaelic place names of the upland of Mar. 
These place names were collected for the old 6-inch maps that were 
published in 1869. 


The collection of Gaelic place names is a job for experts in the 
collection of Gaelic place names, and the fact that many incorrect place 
names appear on Ordnance Survey maps suggests they lack that 
expertise — for example Learg Ghruamach appeared on the old 6-inch 
map (1869), and on current maps it continues to appear as Lairig Ghru 
rather than as Ldirig Dhri as it should probably be. To be fair to the 
Ordnance Survey they’ve ‘always’ been aware of place name errors ; 
have ‘always’ been open to their correction and have a process in place 
for doing so. 


You might think (as I once did) that any Gaelic speaker would be up to 
the job of collecting Gaelic place names, but you’d be wrong (as I was). 
The correct collection of Gaelic place names requires a double expertise 
— an expertise in the collection of place names and an expertise in 
Gaelic speech. 


In 1915 the (even then) noted expert on Gaelic place names William 
Watson was asked by the editor of the Cairngorm Club Journal to 
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comment on their proposed collection of place names in the Cairngorms 
— his response hit the nail on the head : 


there is one condition necessary, and that is that the names, so far as possible, 
shall be checked from the mouths of Gaelic speakers, especially Badenoch and 
Braemar. This is not a piece of work that can be done by any chance man who 
can read and write Gaelic ; it is work for an expert ... it should be obvious that a 
discussion that does not start with firm data [local pronunciations collected by 
an expert] is futile ... The one thing needful, the native pronunciation in Gaelic, 
is the one thing that nobody thinks of ascertaining 


— William Watson (CCJ 46, January 1916, p133-134) 


Clearly — getting place names right is not just about writing the right 
words down. It's also about getting the subtler aspects of language such 
as dialect, and pronunciation right too. And that, as William Watson 
makes clear, is not a job any Gaelic speaker can do. 


It’s also impossible to overstate the importance of the local Gaelic 
speech — for example — although Srén an Daimh near Loch Etchachan 
may literally mean nose of the ox, by reading Gordon (1925) anyone 
could know that in the upland of Mar it actually means nose of the stag. 
Although not an expert place name collector, Seton Gordon recorded 
many place names in his books that he learned from local Gaelic 
speakers at a time when Gaelic was the everyday speech in the upland 
of Mar. Given William Watson’s reply to the editor of the Cairngorm 
Club Journal in 1915, as flawed as Seton Gordon’s methodology may 
have been, his contribution is one we can learn from and build on. 


Before you start thinking I’m any kind of Gaelic expert — I’m not. 
What little knowledge and expertise ve acquired about the Gaelic 
place names in the upland of Mar is due to the fact that I’ve read the 
books of people who actually know what they’re writing about — which 
is exactly my point. 


Among those books the one I consider to be the most authoritative is 
The place names of Upper Deeside by Adam Watson and Elizabeth 
Allan. Most of my knowledge, and most of my authority regarding 
place names in the upland of Mar is derived from that creditable piece 
of work. 


Earlier writers, unwilling to run the risk of confusing their readers, have 
followed an established convention of using the same place names used 
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by the Ordnance Survey on their maps, even when they know them to 
be wrong. I doubt the risk of confusion is significant ; and think it high- 
time we credit readers with enough intelligent to cope with seeing one 
place name on a map, and seeing the place name in another form in a 
book — especially if the right form is explained. 


Knowing what we know — I think it’s high-time we : 
e Stop doing the wrong thing (perpetuating place name errors) 
e Start doing the right thing (use correct place names) 


e Made no apology for any confusion we cause — we’ll make errors 
too, but we can correct them as we go 


In Watson & Allan (1984) we have a great place to start. I’d rather rely 
on it (and be wrong) than perpetuate the known place name errors of the 
Ordnance Survey. 





Some Gaelic and Scots words used in this book 





While this book is in English, it contains a few words of Gaelic or Scots 
origin that are such everyday words to many Scottish hill-goers that 
replacing them with English equivalents seems inappropriate. That 
said, because they won’t be everyday words for everyone, the following 
explanations are included. 


Bealach — used in place names, and in conversation to refer to areas of 
ridge-like lower ground in the hills. Typically the term can refer to a 
low point between two distinct hills, the low point between two 
summits of the same hill, or the low point on a ridge. 


Bothy — is a building built by an employer to house employees while 
engaged in their work. The term ‘bothy’ is often misapplied to 
mountain shelters, but Corrour Bothy, Dubh-ghleann Bothy, and the 
original Luibeg Bothy were true bothies ; they were built by the estate 
to house gillies and deer watchers. 
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Cateran — it’s simplistic to portray Caterans as merely armed cattle 
thieves, which they certainly were, but for the purposes of this book 
there’s no need to expand further. 


Dail — a Gaelic word that translates best into the Scots word haugh then 
into English — meaning flat land beside a river. 


Gillie — a Gaelic word meaning boy, but on sporting estates it’s the job- 
title of a keeper’s assistant. Typically — gillies were hired for the 
duration of the shooting season. 


Larder — a building where shot animals are processed and stored 
temporarily. On Mar Lodge Estate the main larder is the large wooden 
building east of the stable block. The shooting lodges had their own 
smaller versions. 


Ruighe — a Gaelic word used in place names associated with the 
traditional summer grazing practice of the highlands. The animals 
would be kept on the arable land near the farmhouse through the winter. 
In spring, when it was time to plough the arable land the animals would 
be driven to the summer grazing area in the hills and not brought back 
to the farm until after the crops were harvested. Shieling or Shiel are 
often used interchangeably with Ruighe. 


Spate — the sudden rise in river level caused by recent heavy rain or 
rapidly melting snow. The Muckle Spate (big flood) of 1829 saw the 
Dé rising several feet above normal and sweeping away crops, houses, 
and bridges. 
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Gleann Laoigh 


As a place name Gleann Laoigh — means glen of calf-one, a reference to 
the river — the river is the calf-one. 


This non-literal translation of Laoigh to calf-one, rather than the literal 
calf is non-obvious, and has led many to the erroneous conclusion that 
Gleann Laoigh must be the glen of the calves, and the Lairig Laoigh 
must be the pass of the calves. 





Canadian Camp 





From 1942 to 1944 Company 25 of the Canadian Forestry Corps 
occupied the whole of the ‘peninsula’ between the Laoigh and the Dé. 
They stripped the surrounding hillsides of trees, chopped them into 
manageable logs about 10-feet long on the hillside and brought them to 
the sawmill where they were sawn into faced slabs. The faced slabs 
were carried by truck to the railway station at Ballater and then by rail 
to wherever they were needed. 


The two colloquial names for the area : Canadian Camp, and Canadian 
Campsite are references to that wartime occupation. 


My earliest memories of the upland of Mar are from the late 1960s ; of 
weekends and holidays spend in the family caravan left ‘permanently’ 
at the Canadian Campsite, the successor to the wartime Canadian 
Camp. 


My first weekend at the Canadian Campsite must only have been a little 
more that twenty years after the Canadian Forestry Corps left, but the 
evidence of the lumber camp and the associated activity was still 
evident. 


In the late 1970s the estate closed the open campsite and turned the 
whole area into a plantation, but even today — more than sixty years 
after the Canadian Forestry Corps left — the evidence of the wartime 
occupation is still evident. If you explore the plantation you can still 
see the roads they built, the ceramic isolators they screwed into trees, 
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the big-ditch, the concrete blocks that supported the machinery of the 
sawmill, and the remains of the Canadian Bridge — the log-built bridge 
over the Dé. 





Canadian Camp to Derry Lodge 


If you park in the car park near Eas Dé, the usual route up Gleann 
Laoigh by Black Bridge follows the track through the plantation to the 
estate road on the right-bank of the Laoigh. If you’re in no hurry a 
more enjoyable route up Gleann Laoigh by Black Bridge follows the 
track along the left-bank of the Laoigh from Lui Bridge. 


Black Bridge — is the vehicle bridge over the Laoigh near the middle of 
Gleann Laoigh. 


As a place name there’s no evidence that Black Bridge is anything other 
than literal. The bridge I remember into the 1970s was a painted black. 


Approaching Black Bridge the view of the glen opens up on the left 
showing the broad valley of upper Gleann Laoigh. From Black Bridge 
the route to Derry Lodge follows the estate road along the left-bank of 
the river. 


In this part of Gleann Laoigh the broad U-shaped valley, and the two 
conical moraines a short distance upstream from Black Bridge are the 
obvious signs of the ancient glacial past of the glen. The Gaelic 
speakers gave names to every hump and bump in the landscape 
including these moraines, which they named Na Da Shidhean — 
meaning the fairy hillocks. 


Other remains in the glen are relatively more recent — seen as grassy, 
roughly rectangular outlines — are the ruins of farm buildings. 


In 1726, after the forfeiture of 1716 and the repurchase of 1724 the 
farmers occupying upper Gleann Laoigh were ‘ejected’. We can get 
emotive, as others have, and call this a ‘clearance’ — or cloud the issue 
by arguing the rights and wrongs of landowners removing farmers from 
the land. That’s all good stuff, but it ignores what I believe are the facts 
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of the matter — that upper Gleann Laoigh was then part of what is 
known as the old forest, an unoccupied area set aside for hunting. 


I’m inclined to believe that the ‘ejection’ of Gleann Laoigh in 1726 was 
merely a legal process of a landlord removing squatters — that these 
farmers were occupying land without legal permission from the 
landowner. I believe that that James McKenzie of Dalmore took 
advantage of the authority vacuum created by the forfeiture of 1716 by 
renting out the previously unoccupied Gleann Laoigh to farmers. Once 
James Erskine, Lord Grange and David Erskine, Lord Dun repurchased 
the estate in 1724 they took steps to ‘remove’ the farmers who, they 
believed, were illegally occupying the glen. The letter from James 
Erskine, Lord Grange to James Farquharson of Balmoral ordering the 
‘ejection’ supports my belief that James Erskine, Lord Grange believed 
the farmers occupation of upper Gleann Laoigh was illegal. Although 
in Michie (1901) the author does not agree with my conclusions, we are 
fortunate that he has reproduced the letter — in that letter James Erskine, 
Lord Grange — writes : 


that people may see they are not to be suffered in their illegal Insolence, nor 
dream that by such doings they can continue their usurpations. And if, by 
trusting to such methods any of these people come to find themselves 
unprovided, they have themselves to blame who were legally warned and who 
have notwithstanding of their Insolence [been] indulged to sit till now ; and they 
deserve to suffer. However, our view is not Revenge against them but to have 
the estate presently put in a right way, and that the Country may be duely 
governed. 


It will be in vain for James Mcenzie to pretend that he does not countenance 
them : they are there as his Tenants, and surely none of them can be so stupid as 
to immagine they may continue there as our Tennants spite of our Teeth ; And 
Mcenzie's folly is very great in not freeing us from all trouble in ejecting them, 
after he has been so often told, even by his own best friends, that he has no 
Right and has taken wrong measures 


— James Erskine, Lord Grange (1726) 


John Michie casts the letter as “characteristic of the crooked policy of 
the writer”, but I see no evidence of that. I believe the letter shows that 
James Erskine, Lord Grange believed that the occupation was illegal, 
and that he was merely enforcing his legal landowning right to ‘eject’ 
them. 
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The farm boundaries in Gleann Laoigh are older and less clear than the 
farm boundaries in Gleann Dhé and Gleann Eidh. Using the 20-acre 
rule one could speculate where the farm boundaries were, but 
speculation is speculation and won’t get us much closer to knowing. 
That said some boundary walls do survive to show us where some of 
the farm boundaries were. 
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Ruighe an t-Sidhean — is the first (ruined) farm on the left-bank of the 
Laoigh. 


As a place name Ruighe an t-Sidhean — means cattle-run of the fairy 
hillock — a reference to the conical moraines nearby. 


Allt a’ Mhadaidh-allaidh — is the second (ruined) farm on the left- 
bank of the Laoigh. 


As a place name Allt a’ Mhadaidh-allaidh — means burn of the dog or 
wolf. 


Bad an t-Suidhe — is the third (ruined) farm on the left-bank of the 
Laoigh. 


As a place name Bad an t-Suidhe — means clump of the level shelf. 


Ach a’ Mhadaidh — is the fourth (ruined) farm on the left-bank of the 
Laoigh. 


As a place name Ach a’ Mhadaidh — means field of the wolf. 


Cnoc na Teididh — is the first (ruined) farm on the right-bank of the 
Laoigh. 


As a place name Cnoc na Teididh — means knoll of the wild fire. 


Dail Gainimh — is the second (ruined) farm on the right-bank of the 
Laoigh. 


As a place name Dail Gainimh — means haugh of sand. 


Dail Rosaigh — is the third (ruined) farm on the right-bank of the 
Laoigh. 


As a place name Dail Rosaigh — means haugh of wooded place. 


There may have been more farms in upper Gleann Laoigh, there 
certainly appears to be enough flat land by the river for at least another 
two 20-acre farms, but without a proper archival and archaeological 
investigation it’s impossible to know much more about the occupation 
of the glen. 
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Clais Fhearnaig 


Clais Fhearnaig — is one of the many ‘dry gullies’ in the Cairngorms 
formed by short-lived melt-water rivers during the deglaciation period. 


As a place name Clais Fhearnaig — means hollow of alder place. 


I’ve ‘always’ known this hollow was part of a geologic fault running 
across Scotland — my Grandfather read it somewhere and told me. In 
Alexander (1928) the author refers to this fact — writing : 


Some 250 ft. up the hillside on the right is a curious ravine or cut, the Clais 
Fhearnaig, giving an easy access through to Glen Quoich. The cut is part of the 
great geological fault which runs across Scotland by Loch Lubnaig, Glen 
Ample, Loch Tay, and Glen Tilt, and continues in a north-easterly direction 
along Glen Quoich and into the head of Glen Gairn ... 


— Alexander (1928) (p 98) 


If the character of Clais Fhearnaig didn’t make the hollow worth 
visiting — its location certainly justifies passing through. The high point 
of the track through the hollow lies at 1,600 ft. making it a relatively 
low-level route between Gleann Laoigh and Glen Quoich by climbing a 
little more than a 200 ft. from the estate road running through Gleann 
Laoigh. 


From Gleann Laoigh — Clais Fhearnaig appears to be little more than a 
steep-sided hollow containing Allt a’ Mhadaidh-allaidh. The approach 
begins half a mile upstream from Black Bridge — a short distance before 
the burn a fairly obvious track leads up the hillside northward. This is 
the sharp-end of Clais Fhearnaig, and the track climbs steeply before 
winding down to the floor of the hollow, but it’s only a 200 ft. climb, 
and Clais Fhearnaig is worth it. 


Entering the hollow from this end — the track crosses the burn as it 
cascades into the hollow from the north before turning northeast into the 
first pool. The water from this burn passes through the hollow into Allt 
Clais Fhearnaig — so there’s no reason it’s not also named Allt Clais 
Fhearnaig. At the Gleann Laoigh end — the floor of the hollow is dotted 
with weathered tree stumps. These weathered tree stumps, along with 
the reeds and bog cotton growing in the lochan, give Clais Fhearnaig its 
distinctive character. 
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The track continues along the northern side of the hollow towards Glen 
Quoich. 


From Glen Quoich — Clais Fhearnaig appears to be little more than a 
fold in the hillside. The approach begins three miles upstream from the 
car park — a short distance beyond the burn a fairly obvious track leads 
up the hillside westward. This is the easy way, although the ascent is 
only slightly less from this end, it is more gradual. The track climbs 
gradually before winding down to the floor of the hollow at the artificial 
dam built in the early 20" century to create a fishing loch. The old 6-in 
map (1869) shows a body of water in Clais Fhearnaig — not quite a 
lochan — that may only have been about three times the width of the 
burn. This wide burn ended about where the dam was built, so building 
the dam was a logical next step — build a dam across the burn — let the 
burn turn into a lochan — stock the lochan with trout. 


The track continues along the northern side of the hollow towards 
Gleann Laoigh. 
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Gleann Laoigh Beag 
Laoigh Beag — is the locality around the confluence of the Laoigh Beag 
(the river), and Uisge an Doire. 


As a place name Laoigh Beag — means little calf-one, a reference to the 
river — the river is the Jittle calf-one. 


As a place name Gleann Laoigh Beag — means glen of little calf-one, 
the river giving its name to the glen. 





Luibeg Cottage 





Luibeg Cottage — is the 19" century keeper's cottage at the mouth of 
Gleann Laoigh Beag on the south bank of the Laoigh Beag. 


I’m inclined to believe that the history of Luibeg Cottage coincides with 
the history of Bynack Lodge. We know that the estate built the first 
keeper’s cottage in Glen Bynack in 1831, and I suspect Luibeg Cottage 
was built about the same time — possibly the same year. 


About 1832 the Marquess of Carmarthen (later 7° Duke of Leeds) 
leased the old forest from James, 4" Earl Fife. In Colquhoun (1927) the 
contributing author John MacPherson (local historian — writer) refers to 
this lease — writing : 


In the year 1832 ... The Marquis of Caermarthen (afterwards Duke of Leeds) 
took a nineteen years’ lease of Mar Forest, north of the Dee, together with the 
adjoining forest of the Bachen and Slugan Glen on the Invercauld estate 


— Colquhoun (1927) (p85) 


This area “north of the Dee” is colloquially known as the old forest, and 
doing the arithmetic for you this lease ran from 1832 to 1851. As far as 
I know this was the first shooting lease covering the old forest, and I 
don’t think it’s coincidental that some keeper’s cottages were built in 
the glens at the beginning of it. 


In my mind Luibeg Cottage is most strongly associated with the keepers 
Alexander ‘Sandy’ McDonald and Robert ‘Bob’ Scott. 
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We know Sandy best from the writing of Seton Gordon. I ‘remember’ 
Sandy best for being the keeper who, in 1921, found a flare-holder on 
Sgor Dubh that had been dropped from Zeppelin L20 in 1916. 


Like many hill-goers of my generations I actually knew Bob Scott ; too 
young to have known him very well ; I knew him from the perspective 
of a boy hovering around the edge of adult groups. An older generation 
knew him better — in Scroggie (1989) — describing an arrival at Laoigh 
Beag in 1961, the author refers to Bob as if he were the laird — writing : 


“Ay, ay, Scroggie,” says Luibeg, hailing us across the open ground between the 
cottage and bothy ; “yi’v brought yin ain private weather wi’ ye in yir pack, I 
see ... presently Luibeg himself appeared with all that energetic affability and 
bustling masterfulness which were always the marks of his extrovert personality. 
He had a new joke, and was not long in broaching it to Martin and me as the fire 
began to crackle in the big, granite hearth 


— Scroggie (1989) (p106) 


That’s the Bob I remember — a larger than life character whose by-name 
was Luibeg. Bob was probably best known to hill-goers as the 
‘proprietor’ of Bob Scott’s Bothy. The original bothy bearing the name 
was an outbuilding of the cottage with a proper stone fireplace. It was a 
true bothy -— a building specifically built by the estate as 
accommodation for gillies during the shooting season. 


From Derry Lodge the route to Gleann Dhé requires crossing Uisge an 
Doire by the wooden footbridge northwest of Derry Lodge, and 
crossing the boggy flat on left-bank of the Laoigh Beag. Turning west 
at the footbridge you'll soon see the estate road climbing the slight rise 
between the Laoigh Beag and the plantation — head for that. 
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Laoigh Beag to Gleann Dhé 





You'll soon leave Luibeg Cottage behind and enter Gleann Laoigh 
Beag proper. The route was once a typical estate road well used by 
Land Rovers up as far as Preas nam Mearlach, but you’ll notice you’re 
on a well-made track. I feel that I could fill a book with my objections 
to the track-building programme of the National Trust for Scotland — 
but P’ll spare you that here. If you’re interested you can read what I 
think about it on my blog. 


Féith nan Sgor — is the whole hill-mass between Gleann Dhé, Gleann 
Laoigh, and Gleann Laoigh Beag formed of An Sgor Dhub (2,432 ft.) 
and its neighbour An Sgor Mor (2,666 ft.). 


As a place name Féith nan Sgor — means bog-channels of the rocky 
hills. 


An Sgor Dhub rises directly behind Luibeg Cottage, and it was on its 
slopes, in 1921, that Alexander ‘Sandy’ McDonald found a flare-holder 
on An Sgor Dubh that had been dropped from Zeppelin L20 in 1916. 


If you ever have the inclination to walk the Féith nan Sgor ridge 
between An Sgor Dhub, and An Sgor Mor you’ll get a view worth the 
effort — about midway along the ridge, and looking slightly west of 
north is an almost dead-centred view along the length of Coire Sput 
Dearga — in the upland of Mar the best views are not always from the 
summits of the highest hills. 


Coire Craoibh an Oir — is a south-facing corrie of Carn Crom. 


As a place name Coire Craoibh an Oir — means corrie of tree of the 
gold, a reference to a legend concerning a McKenzie of Dalmore. 


Dalmore is the old name for the house and locality where Mar Lodge 
stands today. Generations of McKenzies were feudal-holders of 
Dalmore under the Earls of Mar and for a few years after the forfeiture 
of 1716. The short version of the legend is that an unspecified 
McKenzie laird of Dalmore buried gold from a raid in Lochaber beside 
this tree for a while. He then moved it to Cnapan Or, in Gleann 
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Gheallaidh, where it remains under a rock with the shape of a horseshoe 
carved on it. 


Craobh an Oir — the actual tree of the gold is still standing near the 
1,750 ft. contour, and can be seen from the track running through the 
glen. 


As soon as you emerge from the trees of Gleann Laoigh Beag you will 
see the trees of Preas nam Mearlach ahead. 


Preas nam Mearlach — is the wooded locality around the point where 
the track from Gleann Laoigh Beag to Gleann Dhé crosses the Laoigh 
Beag. 


As a place name Preas nam Mearlach — means copse of the robbers, and 
is colloquially (always) known as Robbers’ Copse. 


Although the name is suggestive of the place where robbers — lying in 
wait — would rob travellers, I believe it’s more likely that cattle raiders 
spent the night here before driving their new property the rest of the 
way through Lairig Dhrt. In Haldane (1952) — the author suggest that 
cattle could be driven about 10 miles a day, and interestingly Preas nam 
Mearlach is about 10 miles from the forest of Rothiemurchus. 


My earliest memory of Preas nam Mearlach is from our first 
circumnavigation of Féith nan Sgor in the early 1970s. I remember we 
stopped at Preas nam Mearlach for lunch before fording the burn and 
climbing the shoulder of Carn a’ Mhaim. From somewhere on the 
shoulder of Carn a’ Mhaim we went cross-country to pick up the track 
running through Gleann Dhé to follow it, by White Bridge, back to the 
caravan at the Canadian Campsite. 


A deer fence encloses Preas nam Mearlach. The track forks a short 
distance before reaching the deer fence — the right-hand branch stays 
outside the fence, turns northward and leads upstream — the left-hand 
branch goes through a gap in the fence and leads towards the ford 
through the Laoigh Beag. If you’re intending to use the Laoigh Beag 
Footbridge to cross the burn — stay outside the fence and follow the 
right-hand branch. The track soon forks again and the left-hand branch 
leads to a gate in the deer fence and on towards the footbridge. 
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The Laoigh Beag at Preas nam Mearlach is still a substantial burn 
where it cuts across the track leading towards Gleann Dhé. If the 
weather is relatively dry, or you’re fresh and keen, the Laoigh Beag is 
easily crossed at the ford by boulder hopping. If the weather is wet, or 
you're tired — detouring by the Laoigh Beag Footbridge will keep you 
safe and dry. 


Laoigh Beag Footbridge — is the footbridge over the Laoigh Beag at 
Preas nam Mearlach. 


Until 1948 the footbridge was a simple wooden bridge — two tree trunks 
held together with cross-wise planks about a foot and a half long. It 
crossed the burn near the ford. 


In 1948 the Cairngorm Club funded, and built the first metal footbridge 
to commemorate a former president of the club James A. Parker. 


In 1956 a substantial flood after a storm undermined the abutments of 
the footbridge without destroying its structure, and the following year it 
was rebuilt upstream on the same spot it occupies today. 


From Preas nam Mearlach the route to Gleann Dhé continues over the 
bealach between Carn a’ Mhaim and Féith nan Sgor. At the top of the 
bealach the ground levels out to become a boggy flat containing Lochan 
Féith nan Sgor. 
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Lochan Féith nan Sgor — is the lochan in the middle of this boggy flat 
between Gleann Laoigh Beag and Gleann Dhé. 


As a place name Lochan Féith nan Sgor — means little-loch of the bog- 
channels of the rocky hills. You won’t find its name marked on any 
map that I’ve seen, but thanks to likes of Seton Gordon and Adam 
Watson its name has survived. 


From Lochan Féith nan Sgoér you can continue towards Corrour Bothy, 
upper Gleann Dhé, and Lairig Dhrt (and other destinations) by 
following the track around the shoulder of Carn a’ Mhaim. 


From Lochan Féith nan Sgér you can also continue towards Gleann 
Giubhsachain by leaving the track after the lochan and heading for the 
north-most edge of the north-most loop of Allt Giubhsachain. 
Following that course will lead you through Clais Mhadaidh, and bring 
you to the Dé at the ‘slabby rocks’ — an easy place in dry weather to 
cross the Dé by boulder hopping. 


From Lochan Féith nan Sgor you can also continue a circumnavigation 
of Féith nan Sgor by leaving the track after the lochan and heading 
roughly south-west. Following that course will lead you through Clais 
Mhadaidh, and bring you to the track running along Gleann Dhé. 
Following the track downstream will lead you past White Bridge and 
through lower Gleann Dhé to Eas Dé. 
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Gleann Doire 


As a place name Gleann Doire — meaning glen of grove, is derived from 
An Doire — meaning the grove — a reference to the wooded locality 
around the confluence of the Laoigh Beag, and Uisge an Doire. 


In Crombie (1861) — the author describes his approach to The Derry in 
the time of James, 5'* Earl Fife — writing : 


we have driven on for two or three miles, and entered at a gate into a young fir 
plantation, surrounded by a high paling to keep out the deer, at the end of which 
we find ourselves beside a neat hunting-shieling of Lord Fife 


— Crombie (1861) (p130) 
This account reminds me of my own earliest approaches almost a 


century later — by then the trees were much taller, the fence was long 
gone, and the sagging wooden gates incapable of being closed. 





Derry Lodge 





Derry Lodge — is the (boarded up) 19" century shooting lodge at the 
mouth of Gleann Doire. It is surrounded by hand-planted pines ; 
planted at least as early as the late 1850s. 


In Grierson (1851) we are assured that Luibeg Cottage is the only 
building in the area. The lease of the old forest held by Francis D'Arcy- 
Osborne, 7'* Duke of Leeds only had a year or so to run, and given that, 
it’s unlikely that either tenant (Duke of Leeds) or landlord (Earl Fife) 
would have started building a shooting lodge towards the end of a lease. 


By 1859 a shooting lodge of some description had certainly been built ; 
and it was fit for a queen. In Victoria (1877) — the author describes 
returning from the summit of Ben Macdui on the 7 of October 1859 — 
writing : 

By a quarter-past six o'clock we got down to the Shiel of the Derry, where we 


found some tea, which we took in the "shiel," [footnote explaining term] and 
started again by moonlight at about half-past six 


— Victoria (1877) (p138) 
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From the ground-plan it’s clear that the shooting lodge was built in 
several phases. It’s also clear that some remodelling followed each of 
the building phases. The precise order of these building and 
remodelling phases isn’t clear, but it’s almost certain that the south 
wing was the original lodge, the west wing was added next, and the east 
wing was added last. 


The first building phase saw the building of the south wing as a gabled 
cottage roughly 50 feet long by 25 feet wide with its facade facing 
about 15-degrees west of south. A secondary building phase saw the 
raising of the walls, and the addition of the attic accommodation. 


The western wing was built after, and butted up against the south wing. 
A secondary building phase saw the raising of the walls, and the 
addition of the attic accommodation. 


The last building phase saw the addition of the western wing to the 
south-facing wing. 


In 1866 when the Ordnance Survey surveyed the area the first two 
wings had been built. The old 6-inch map (1869), based on the 1866 
survey, shows the L-shaped ground-plan their building created. 


Unmarried keepers lived in Derry Lodge into the 1880s — then married 
keepers and their families lived there into the early 20" century — then it 
was occupied during the summer only — then it became unoccupied. 


During the 1939-1945 war the Cairngorms were heavily used for 
training, and the Derry Lodge was occupied by the military. Even then 
the Cairngorm Club were contemplating their own use of it, and at their 
1943 AGM they decided to approach the Trustees of the Duke of Fife. 
The response was positive, but it was 1951 before they took possession 
of the lodge — holding it until 1967. 


Since then the lodge has been unoccupied — apart from occasional short- 
term occupations. I remember sometime in the late 1970s a unit of 
Royal Engineers (Territorials I think) lived in the lodge for the few 
weeks it took them to build a bridge across the Laoigh near the 
downstream edge of the plantation. 
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Derry Lodge to Coire Etchachan 





To earlier generations the route through Gleann Doire and Coire 
Etchachan was the standard route to Ben Macdui. From Derry Lodge 
this route crosses Uisge an Doire behind the lodge and winds its way 
through An Doire — a magnificent fragment of the ancient pine forest. 


About 1847 Sappers (a slang term for Royal Engineers) occupied the 
summit of Ben Macdui while surveying the Cairngorms. In Burton 
(1864) the author recounts finding the sappers at work on the summit of 
Ben Nevis — giving us an idea of the scene on the summit of Ben 
Macdui in 1847 — writing : 


a crowd of soldiers, occupying nearly the whole table-land of the summit ... 
with their red coats, dark-grey trousers, and fatigue caps ... The party were 
occupied in erecting a sort of dwelling for themselves — half tent, half hut. 
Though in fatigue dresses, and far from being very trim, it was easy to see that 
they were not common soldiers. They belonged to the educated corps of sappers 
and miners ... They had already conducted some operations on Ben Muich 
Dhui, and they were now commencing such surveys on Ben Nevis as would 
enable them finally to decide which of these mountains has the honour of being 
the highest land in the United Kingdom 


— Burton (1864) (p11, 12, 14) 


Their ‘operations’ are commemorated in the name Sapper’s Bothy — the 
ruined “half tent, half hut” a few hundred yards south-east from the 
summit. 


An Doire has probably changed little in centuries — in Crombie (1861) 
the author describes passing through An Doire on the way to Ben 
Macdui — writing : 


The track, for we can scarcely call it a path, being sometimes almost invisible 
leads along the west side of the water through the wood which stretches on for 
about two miles before us. Gloomy enough the forest seems, but still with 
something romantic about it in its grassy sward and swelling heathy knolls. 
Deep silence is around us, broken only by the sound of the stream rushing 
swiftly over its stony channel ... 


— Crombie (1861) (p131) 
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Na Toman Dearga — meaning the red hillocks, is a steep sided wooded 
mound. The track, turning slightly east, passes between it and Uisge an 
Doire. After fording a burn, the track swings towards the riverbank. 
Here the terminal moraine that runs across the glen comes into view ; 
with its relatively level top and gently sloping face it looks exactly like 
a man-made earth dam. A short distance further on the track swings 
north again over the terminal moraine and through the remaining trees 
of the grove. 


Derry Dam — is a place name that may be applied to two dams — the 
first — is the pre-historic terminal moraine built in the de-glaciation 
period — the second — is the historic dam built by Alexander ‘Sandy’ 
Davidson in the early 19" century. 


At 2-miles above Derry Lodge the track swings towards the river again, 
and, crossing the Derry Dam Footbridge, arrives on the left-bank of 
Uisge an Doire. In 1959 the Nature Conservancy funded the 
construction of the Derry Dam Footbridge. Designed by George 
Taylor, a member of the Cairngorm Club, the pre-fabricated bridge 
parts were brought in by helicopter, and volunteers erected the bridge. 


A short distance above the footbridge the ‘restored’ estate road 
descends the hillside and joins with the track. 


It’s evident that the pre-historic Derry Dam must have held back a loch 
about 2-miles long before it was breached. The course of Uisge an 
Doire as it passes through the thickness of the pre-historic Derry Dam 
looks exactly like I'd expect a breach through an earth dam to look — 
almost dead straight, and symmetrical. Of course — it would be 
relatively easy to recreate the pre-historic ‘Loch Derry’ by building an 
artificial dam across the breach, and that’s exactly what Sandy 
Davidson did in the early 19" century. 


Alexander ‘Sandy’ Davidson — built an artificial dam across the 
breach in the pre-historic Derry Dam about 1820 during the earlship of 
James, 4" Earl Fife. Sandy Davidson was a very real, and very-much 
larger than life Deeside character. Sandy Davidson would have been 
about 28 years old at the time, and built the historic Derry Dam to 
regulate the flood of Uisge an Doire and the Laoigh to float logs down 
to the Dé. A full account of Alexander ‘Sandy’ Davidson’s life appears 
in Michie (1872) where the author refers to the construction writing : 
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about a mile above its opening into Glenlui are to be seen some very manifest 
and undisturbed specimens of terminal moraines. Here we may suppose the ice 
made its final stand as a glacier, here deposited its last burden ... Sandy 
Davidson was no geologist, and did not visit Glen Derry for the purpose of 
making observations on glacial action, but of purchasing Scotch fir from the 
Earl of Fife, and bring it to market in Aberdeen. He accordingly took advantage 
of these terminal moraines, to construct a dam of sufficient size to make a large 
lake in a long hollow which the ice had scooped out behind them, and thus give 
him the water power to float his timber to the Dee 


— Michie (1872) (p206-207) 


The remains of the historic Derry Dam are still evident as heather- 
covered mounds on each bank of the burn a short distance upstream 
from the footbridge. 


In 1829 the historic Derry Dam was destroyed by the Muckle Spate — in 
Gordon (1925) the author refers to the dam and its destruction — writing 


The Derry burn is crossed by a bridge a little below the foundations of the old 
Derry Dam. A hundred years ago this dam regulated the artificial floods that 
floated the timber down the Dee : it was demolished by the great spate of 1829 


— Gordon (1925) (p46) 


Above Derry Dam the old trees survive singly or in small clumps — the 
only ‘groves’ are fenced off regeneration projects. The ‘forest’ thins 
gradually until the last old pine is reached near the confluence of Allt an 
Lochain Uaine with Uisge an Doire. 
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Coire an Lochain Uaine — from the track it’s not obvious that the last 
old pine in Gleann Doire is on the opposite side of Uisge an Doire — it 
stands on the ‘peninsula’ between Allt an Lochain Uaine, and Uisge an 
Doire. When looking directly at the last tree there are three obvious 
burns flowing down the western side of the glen from Coire an Lochain 
Uaine — Allt an Lochain Uaine is the middle one, the names of the other 
two have been lost. 


As a place name Coire an Lochain Uaine means corrie of the green 
tarn, and its watercourse Allt an Lochain Uaine — means burn of the 
green tarn. 


Coire an Lochain Uaine is closely associated with William Gow an 18" 
century ‘poacher’ poet. He is known for building a bothy by Allt an 
Lochain Uaine and for the writing poem of the same name that was still 
known by older people of Mar into the early 20" century. He was 
burned out of his bothy by keepers, and the ruins of the bothy are still 
there, but difficult to find. 


In Crombie (1861) the author describes the same scene — writing : 


passing the remains of a shepherd’s bothy, and marking especially the last tree 
we come to the sentinel which guards the outskirts of the Forest of Mar. A short 
distance above this, we cross the stream upon the stones with which its channel 
is strewn, leaving the track we have been pursuing, which now leads on, across 
yonder low ridge in front, to Glen Aun in Banffshire. The Derry here bends 
westward, and we follow its course up Corrie Etagan, over stones and bogs, 
amidst long heath and prickly junipers ... 


— Crombie (1861) (p133) 


From the confluence of Allt an Lochain Uaine with Uisge an Doire the 
track steepens as it approaches the ford through An Glas Allt Moér. 


An Glas Allt Mor — meaning big green burn. An Glas Allt Mor lives 
up to its name — it is a big burn and it doesn’t take much rain to make 
the crossing a challenge. 


In 1959 the Nature Conservancy funded the construction of the An Glas 
Allt Mor Footbridge. Designed by George Taylor, a member of the 
Cairngorm Club, the pre-fabricated bridge parts were brought in by 
helicopter, and volunteers erected the bridge. The bridge is long-gone, 
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but its abutments still cling to the banks of the burn a short distance 
upstream from the ford. 


Uisge an Doire loses its name at the confluence of An Glas Allt Mor 
with Uisge an Doire ; here Uisge an Doire becomes Allt Coire 
Etchachan. 


A short distance below the 2,000 ft. contour, and 7-miles from the car 
park near Eas Dé the track forks. The right-branch climbs the hillside 
towards the watershed between Mar and Abernethy continuing the route 
towards Lairig Laoigh. The left-branch continues the gentle climb 
towards Coire Etchachan and after a short distance reaches the 
footbridge over Allt Coire Etchachan. 


The design of the footbridge over Allt Coire Etchachan is reminiscent 
of the old estate bridge over the Laoigh Beag at Preas nam Mearlach — a 
pair of squared logs set in cement, the walkway short-planks nailed 
across the squared-logs. The footbridge — more or less marks the 
entrance to Coire Etchachan. 





Around the head of Gleann Doire 





Coire Etchachan — from the footbridge the track gradually climbs 
turning towards the west as it does until the Coire Etchachan Shelter 
suddenly appears in the middle distance. 


As a place name Coire Etchachan is obscure — the most likely 
derivations are ‘of the juniper’, and ‘of the expansive place’ — both are 
likely since there is a lot of dwarf juniper in the corrie, and, from the 
point-of-view of south bound travellers the area around the head of 
Gleann Doire would have been an ‘expansive place’. 


The route through Gleann Doire and Coire Etchachan was the standard 
route to Ben Macdui long before Queen Victoria’s ascent in 1859. 
When I pass this way I’m aware of an earlier ascent — about 1850 when 
Thomas Grierson (writer) followed this route in the company of Peter 
McHardy (keeper — Luibeg Cottage). In Grierson (1851) the author 
describes passing through Coire Etchachan — writing : 
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After proceeding several miles up the Derry, we entered Corrie-Etichan, which 
joins it at right angles from the summit of Ben Macdhui, having Ben-a-main on 
our right hand, and Cairngorm, Derry on our left. This is a remarkably wild and 
savage scene, on this occasion particularly so, as the wind had become 
tempestuous, accompanied with heavy showers of sleet, hail, and snow 


— Grierson (1851) (p199-p200) 
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Gleann Dhé 


As a place name Gleann Dhé — means glen of the goddess, a reference 
to the river — the river is the goddess, it is deified and female. 


Unlike in Gleann Laoigh — there is solid evidence of the sanctioned 
agricultural occupation in Gleann Dhé before the forfeiture of 1716. On 
Farquharson (1703) “DELVORAR”, “DUBRECH”, and ‘‘tom moin’’ 
are shown in their relatively correct places. The fact that the 
“DELVORAR”, “DUBRECH” are entirely written in capitals suggests 
they were farms, while the significance of “tom moin” being entirely 
written in lower-case is open to speculation. 


I believe it’s significant that the farms that we’re sure about on 
Farquharson (1703) are both on the south bank of the river. It supports 
my belief that — except for the haugh at Dalmore, Craggan, and 
Allanaquoich — all land west of Allanaquoich and north of the Dé was 
reserved as deer forest before the forfeiture of 1716. 


There’s no doubt there were six farms in Gleann Dhé (three on the left- 
bank, and three on the right-bank). There’s also no doubt that by the 
Gleann Dhé removals of 1832 these six farms had been amalgamated 
into two — one on the left-bank, and one on the right-bank. 





Eas Dé to Corrour Bothy 





Creag Phadruig is the first (ruined) farm on the left-bank of the Dé. 


As a place name Creag Phadruig — means Patrick’s rocky hill, a 
reference to the rocky outcrop above the ruins from which it takes its 
name. 


The ruins of Creag Phadruig straddle the estate road, but the main group 
of buildings are on the flat between the road and the river. Interestingly 
— Creag Phadruig doesn’t appear on the map of Farquharson (1703), 
and the earliest reference to Creag Phadruig I’ve seen is in Cordiner 
(1780) — where the author writes : 
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a singular craggy hill attracts one’s notice is called Craig-Phatric ... At the foot 
of the fall, which plays down the steep for fifty or sixty yards, there is a rural 
bridge, composed of broken trees and sods, which lead the way to some cottages 
that are sheltered by the rock. The peasants that inhabit them cultivate a 
meadowy plain, which stretches thence to the Dee : these dwellings, from their 
very artless form, and wicker enclosures, scarcely seem to diminish the 
wildness, but add to the beauty of the landscape 


— Cordiner (1780) (p27) 


Dail a’ Mhorair Bheag is the first (ruined) farm on the right-bank of 
the Dé. 


As a place name Dail a’ Mhorair Bheag — means little haugh of the 
nobleman — a reference to the encampment here of John Graham, 1‘ 
Viscount Dundee before the battle of Killiecrankie in 1689. 


Dail a’ Mhorair Mhor is the second (ruined) farm on the right-bank of 
the Dé. 


As a place name Dail a’ Mhorair Mhor — means big haugh of the 
nobleman — again, a reference to the encampment here of John Graham, 
1st Viscount Dundee before the battle of Killiecrankie in 1689. 


In Keith (1811) — the author refers to this part of Gleann Dhé without 
referring to little, or big anything — suggesting that by his visit the 
whole of the Dail a’ Mhorair haugh (at least) was tenanted as a single 
unit. In Keith (1811) — the author names Charles McHardy as the tenant 
of Delavorar and estimated the extent of the arable land at 23 acres. 


In 1829 the Muckle Spate reduced the value of ‘Delvorar’ to both tenant 
and landlord. In Lauder (1873) the author describes the effects of the 
spate — writing : 


Dellavorar ... The whole of their crop was destroyed, as well as eleven acres of 
arable land, and the farm is now valued at one-third of its former rent 
— Lauder (1873) (p185) 

The estate road climbs the hillside gradually from Creag Phadruig, and 


just beyond Dail a’ Mhorair Mhor it begins dropping towards a group of 
hillocks named Tom na Moine. 


Tom na Moine is the 2" (ruined) farm on the left-bank of the Dé. 
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As a place name Tom na MoOine — means hillock of the peat-moss, a 
probable reference to the boggy flat between the hillocks and the river. 
The name is probably at least 17 century since Farquharson (1703) 
shows tom moin in the same relative location. 


The ruins of Tom na Moine straddle the estate road, but the main group 
of buildings are on the flat north of the road. 


Ton na Gaoithe is the 3™ (ruined) farm on the left-bank of the Dé. 


As a place name Ton na Gaoithe — means bottom of the wind, but it’s 
likely that ‘bottom’ is euphemistic and it really means arse of the wind. 


An Dubh-bhruach is the 3“ (ruined) farm on the right-bank of the Dé. 
As a place name An Dubh-bhruach — means the black bank. 


There are two interesting stories associated with An Dubh-bhruach — 
the first ends in the graveyard at Braemar, with a stone bearing the 
inscription : 


Erected to the memory of Peter Grant, sometime farmer in Dubrach, who died at 
Auchindryne, the 11 of February 1824, aged 110 years ... 


The rather interesting story hidden by that simple inscription begins in 
the early 18 century when An Dubh-bhruach was tenant by Peter’s 
father Patrick Grant. Simple arithmetic tells us that Peter must have 
been born there about 1714. Peter took part in the Jacobite rising of 
1745, escaped from Carlisle Castle, and walked home to Auchendryne. 
Once there he was apparently allowed to get on with his life 
unmolested. 


Relatively lawless periods often follow armed conflicts and there’s little 
doubt that the Jacobite Risings of 1715 and 1745 were followed by such 
periods. The second story begins in the relatively lawless period after 
1745. 


In 1749 Michael Farquharson was the tenant of An Dubh-bhruach when 
a sergeant named Arthur Davies and 8 other soldiers were stationed 
there. The living arrangements in the farmhouse must have been 
interesting since Michael and his son Donald shared it with the sergeant 
and his wife Jean. 
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On the 28 of September a party of soldiers including the sergeant left 
An Dubh-bhruach for their regular rendezvous at the head of Gleann 
Eidh with another party of solders, under a corporal, who were stationed 
at the Spittal of Glen Shee. Apparently it was not unusual for the 
sergeant to go off hunting during these regular rendezvous, but that was 
the last time he did. It’s probable that two local men (although cleared 
at trial) killed him in the hills south of An Dubh-bhruach. 


A short distance upstream from An Dubh-bhruach is the confluence of 
Uisge Gheallaidh with the Dé and White Bridge. 


White Bridge — is the vehicle bridge over the Dé a short distance 
upstream from the confluence of Uisge Gheallaidh with the Dé. 


As a place name there's little reason to believe that the derivation of 
White Bridge isn't literal, and English — there are frequent references to 
it being painted white, but there is a possibility that the name is derived 
from the mis-Anglicisation of Gheallaidh to give ‘White Dee’ 
suggesting the possibility that the White Bridge name is a reference to 
that. 


Ciste Dhé — is a series of swimmable pools in the Dé a short distance 
upstream of White Bridge. 


As a place name Ciste Dhé — means chest of dee. 


If you come here to swim — the pools are most easily reachable from the 
estate road on the right-bank of the river. 


Ruighe na Culath — is the (ruined) shooting lodge on the left-bank of 
Uisge Dhé a short distance upstream from Ciste Dhé. 


As a place name Ruighe na Cilath — means shiel of the back place. 


The old 6-inch map (1869) shows two ruined buildings with an L- 
shaped plan straddling the track on the right-bank of Allt Coire na 
Culath. 


I’m inclined to believe that these ruins are the remains of a shooting 
lodge built by James, 2™4 Earl Fife about 1779. A letter by James, 2"4 
Earl Fife to William Rose (his factor) contains a reference to a “sheal” 
in the area. In Tayler & Tayler (1925) the authors quote this letter of 
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17" of August 1779 written at Mar Lodge, where James, 2" Earl Fife — 
writes : 


I left this at three o'clock yesterday morning. Breakfast in my new sheal about 
two miles above Macurdy's on Dee side ... 


— James, 2"4 Earl Fife (1779) — from Tayler & Tayler (1925) (p117) 


The use of ‘Ruighe’ in the place name is a reference to the earlier use of 
the surrounding area in the traditional summer grazing practice. A 
survey carried out by the Royal Commission on the Ancient and 
Historic Monuments of Scotland discovered at least eleven shieling huts 
in the area. 


Clais Mhadaidh — is one of the many ‘dry gullies’ in the Cairngorms 
formed by short-lived melt-water rivers during the deglaciation period. 


As a place name Clais Mhadaidh — means hollow of wolf. Literally the 
Gaelic word Mhadadh — means dog, but in the upland of Mar wolf is 
meant. 


Clais Mhadaidh is a deep, steep-sided hollow running from the south- 
western flank of Carn a' Mhaim almost due south towards the Dé. The 
upper part of the hollow captures the westbound burn from Lochan 
Féith nan Sgor making this lochan the source of Allt Clais Mhadaidh. 


In Gordon (1925) the author refers to the hollow while describing his 
route between Gleann Laoigh Beag, and Gleann Giubhasachain — 
writing : 


to Glen Giusachan the way was across heather and rough stones. One 
descended several hundred feet to Glen Dee, crossing on the way the curious 
and far-stretching hollow known as Clais a’ Mhadaidh, or the Wolf's Hollow 


— Gordon (1925) (p124, 125) 


The deepness of Clais Mhadaidh was taken advantage of during the 
Gleann Giubhasachain deer drives, when deer were driven down the 
glen towards the mouth and men with rifles were positioned along the 
edge of the hollow. 


Gleann Giubhsachain — has its own chapter, but I’1 point out here that 
as late as the early 19" century that Gleann Dhé ended as a place name 
at the confluence of Allt Giubhsachain with the Dé. Above that point 
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the glen was called (something like) Gleann Garbh-choire, and the river 
(something like) Allt Garbh-choire. 


Corrour Bothy Footbridge — is the footbridge over the Dé near 
Corrour Bothy. 


Earlier generations of visitors to Corrour Bothy had to cross the Dé by 
boulder hopping or fording. The deer watchers of Corrour Bothy also 
had to cross the river twice a week ; in Gordon (1951) — the author 
describes how Charles Robertson performed the operation — writing : 


He had remarkable poise, and used to leap from one boulder to another when 
crossing the turbulent and flooded Dee, to the admiration of nervous spectators 
half his age 


— Gordon (1951) (p157) 


In 1951, as the result of the drowning of James Mackay in 1950, a wire 
‘bridge’ was erected. This ‘bridge’ was still in place in 1955 when Syd 
Scroggie used it to cross the river on his first blind visit to Corrour 
Bothy — in Scroggie (1989) the author describes this ‘bridge’ — writing : 


as Les informed me, there was a telegraph pole driven into each bank of the 
river, and it would be a matter of no great difficulty, though it would be 
interesting, to cross the river by means of the two parallel wires slung between 
them 


— Scroggie (1989) (p22-23) 


In 1959 the Nature Conservancy funded the construction of the Corrour 
Bothy Footbridge. Designed by George Taylor, a member of the 
Cairngorm Club, the pre-fabricated bridge parts were brought in by 
helicopter, and volunteers erected the bridge. 
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Corrour Bothy 





Corrour Bothy — is the former deer watcher’s bothy below Coire 
Odhar in upper Gleann Dhé. The use of ‘bothy’ in the name correctly 
implies the purpose of the building ; to house an estate employee while 
engaged in his work ; in the case of Corrour Bothy that was seasonal 
deer watching. 


The photograph shows (left to right) Seton Gordon (writer and 
naturalist), Sandy McDonald (keeper — Luibeg Cottage), and (likely) 
John McLaren (deer watcher) at Corrour Bothy about 1913. 


As a place name Corrour Bothy is a contracted Anglicisation of Coire 
Odhar — the corrie above and behind it. The Anglicisation of Coire 
Odhar into Corrour is straightforward. In the upland of Mar the 
pronunciation of Coire is like Corr, and Odhar is like Ower — 
suggesting a name something like Corr Ower Bothy, but running the 
Corr and the Ower together as if it were the single word Corrower. 


The often-repeated construction year of 1877 — Watson (1975) (p139) 
appears likely since the old 6-inch map (1869) shows no buildings in 
the area. 


I don’t know who the first deer watcher was, but the one we know most 
about is Charles Robertson, and he was certainly there during a 
significant “cloudburst” in 1893 — Gordon (1948) (p317). 


We know Charles Robertson best from the writing of Seton Gordon. 
Born in 1843 Charles Robertson was already in his 60s when Seton 
Gordon met him in the first decade of the 20" century. In Gordon 
(1951) the author reminisces about the bothy he knew in the early 20% 
century — writing : 


It was a cheery wee room with its box bed; those who know it now, half ruinous 
and without privacy, can form little idea of what it was like in the days when it 
was areal home ... I have stayed many times in the Corrour bothy, at all seasons 
of the year from early summer to mid-winter ... It was from the bothy, which I 
usually made my base, by permission of the owner of Mar Forest, that I used to 
climb to Ben MacDhui, to Braeriach, and to Cairntoul 


— Gordon (1951) (p158, 164) 
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In 1920 the last deer watcher left Corrour Bothy. In Watson (1975) 
(p139) we learn that Frank Scott (an older brother of Bob Scott) was 
that last deer watcher. Sometime in the 1920s the door was forced and 
it became an unofficial ‘open’ bothy. 


By 1949 the condition of the old bothy had deteriorated so much that it 
was well on the way towards becoming another ‘pile of stones’. 


In 1950, over two weeks in July, George Taylor (engineer) supervised a 
work party of Cairngorm Club members and other volunteers in the 
substantial rebuilding job — the roof, door, and window were replaced. 
The upper stonework of the walls was rebuilt, and the buttress on the 
north-gable was added (CCJ 87, 1951, p185-193). 
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Corrour Bothy to An Gharbh-choire 





There is a crossroads of sorts in upper Gleann Dhé. The track running 
through Gleann Dhé is met by the track from Gleann Laoigh Beag and 
near that point a track branches off towards Corrour Bothy. 


On a clear day — the view of upper Gleann Dhé from this crossroads is 
spectacular. To your left are the peaks of Bod an Deamhain and Carn 
an t- Sabhail, ahead the rounded bulk of Am Braigh Riabhach, to your 
right the steep rocky slopes of Ben Macdui. 


The photograph, taken by me, shows my Grandfather at Clach nan 
Taillear on our first crossing of Lairig Dhri in 1973. 


Clach nan Taillear — is a group of large, oddly ribbed, erratic boulders 
by the side of the track. They stand by the track almost exactly opposite 
the confluence of Allt Coire an t-Saighdeir with the Dé. 


As a place name Clach nan Taillear — means stone of the tailors, a 
reference to the legendary deaths of three tailors there — in Gordon 
(1925) the author gives the ‘three dells’ version — writing : 


Certain tailors, to the number of three or more, one winter long ago wagered that 
within the twenty-four hours they would dance at the “three dells.”” These dells 
were the Dell of Abernethy, the Dell of Rothiemurchus, and Dalmore near 
Braemar. They danced at Abernethy and at Rothiemurchus, but blizzard of 
snow overtook them in the Lairig, and they died in the shelter of the stone 


— Gordon (1925) (p77) 


It’s a great legend. I'd like to be wrong, but I’m unconvinced it actually 
happened — the legend in its various inconsistent forms is repeated 
without evidence. I’ve not yet read an account that offered any 
evidence, and I’m sceptical that three tailors could have died in the hills 
between Rothiemurchus and Mar without us knowing anything about 
them. 
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Around the head of Gleann Dhé 





As a place name Gleann Dhé ends at the confluence of Allt na Lairig 
Dhru with Allt a’ Gharbh-choire. 


The 2,000 ft. contour wraps around the confluence and here you really 
are in the wilds. You’re at 2,000 ft. within a triangle between the 
summits of Carn an t-Sabhail, Am Braigh Riabhach, and Ben Macdui 
still more than 2,200 ft. above. It’s an isolated spot and you’ ll feel that 
standing there. You’re deep in the Cairngorms — 9-miles from, and 800 
ft. higher than, the carpark near Eas Dé. 


One afternoon in July 2010 I was ‘pushing it’ a little when I crossed the 
2,000 ft. contour about 4:30pm on my way back to the carpark near Eas 
De. Id just dropped into the glen by following the edge of An Coire 
Mor from the summit of Ben Macdui. Normally I'd like to have six 
hours to cover the distance, but I pushed on as quickly as I could 
manage with a long day on the hill behind me and arrived at my car a 
little more than four hours later. 
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The confluence of Allt na Lairig Dhru with Allt a’ Gharbh-choire is 
surrounded by the head corries of Gleann Dhé and the hanging-valley 
leading towards Lairig Dhri. 


Coire an Lochain Uaine — is the corrie below Sgor an Lochain Uaine 
and it contains An Lochain Uaine. 


As a place name Coire an Lochain Uaine — means corrie of the green 
loch, and both the corrie, and the peak above, take their name from the 
lochan. 


The photograph shows An Garbh-choire and the long-lived snow banks 
within An Garbh-choire Mor from the shoulder of Ben Macdui above 
An Coire Mor. 


An Garbh-choire — is a collective name applied to the huge-scoop 
between Carn an t-Sabhail and Am Braigh Riabhach around the course 
of Allt a’ Gharbh-choire. 


As a place name An Garbh-choire — means the rough corrie, and the 
area lives up to its name. 


A satellite view shows that An Garbh-choire is really a continuation of 
Gleann Dhé and not really a distinct corrie. In fact — the glen below 
was actually called (something like) Gleann Garbh-choire — meaning 
(something like) glen of rough corrie into the early 19" century. 


Garbh-choire Shelter — is the mountain refuge shelter in An Garbh- 
choire on the right-bank of Allt a’ Garbh-choire below Coire an 
Lochain Uaine. 


The best information I have suggest that it was built about 1970, but I 
don’t know by whom it was built. 


An Garbh-choire Mor — is the largest corrie comprising An Gharbh- 
choire. 


As a place name An Garbh-choire Mor — means the big rough corrie. 


Within An Garbh-choire Mor are the longest-lived patches of snow in 
the Cairngorms — they have melted completely, but not often. Seton 
Gordon was particularly interested in these long-lived snow banks — in 
Gordon (1925) the author describes these snow banks — writing : 
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in the Cairngorm range there is only one snow-field that has never within living 
memory been known to disappear. This drift lies at the head of Garbh Choire 
Mor, perhaps the wildest corrie of the range, between Cairn Toul and Brae 
Riach. It is 3,600 feet above sea level, is sheltered from the mild winds of the 
south and south-west, and even at midsummer when the sun is highest is in 
shaddow shortly after midday 


— Gordon (1925) (p177) 


An Garbh-choire Mér belongs equally to Sgor an Lochain Uaine, and 
Am Braigh Riabhach. 


Garbh-choire Dhé — is the corrie through which the young Dé flows. 
As a place name Garbh-choire Dhé — means rough corrie of the Dé. 


In 1811 the earliest account I've seen of a climb through this corrie was 
published — in Keith (1811) the author describes following the course of 
Allt a’ Gharbh-choire to the plateau of Am Braigh Riabhach — writing : 


At 2 o’clock, P.M. we set out to climb the mountain, still keeping in sight of the 
river ... A short time after, we saw the Dee, (here called the Garcharry ... ) 
tumbling in great majesty over the mountain, down another cataract ... and, 
what was most remarkable, and arch of snow covered the narrow glen from 
which it tumbled over the rocks ... I was determined not to lose sight of the river 

.. [and] approached so near the cataract as to know that there was no other lake 
or stream ; and then we had to climb among huge rocks, varying from one to ten 
tuns, and to catch hold of the stones or fragments that projected, while we 
ascended in an angle of 70 or 80 degrees. A little before 4 o’clock, we got to the 
top of the mountain 


— Keith (1811) (p644-645) 


The old 6-inch map (1869) labels this corrie “Fuar Gharbh-choire’’, but 
later versions label it “Garbh Choire Dhaidh” — a big change that Seton 
Gordon was as curious about as I am. 


I have a theory that explains how the name of the corrie should be 
(something like) Am Fuaran Garbh-choire Dhé, and how collection and 
recording errors lead to it being incorrectly labelled — see the website 
article for the full explanation. 


Coire Bhrochain — is the corrie of Am Braigh Riabhach overlooking 
the confluence of Allt na Lairige Dhra with Allt a’ Garbh-choire. 
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As a place name Coire Bhrochain is a little obscure, but it probably 
means (something like) — corrie of porridge. 


In Gordon (1925) the author gives two potential derivations of the name 
— writing : 


There is a tradition amongst some of the older stalkers of the Forest of Mar that 
once, long ago, a herd of cattle, crossing the Lairig Ghru - that ancient track 
between Dee and Spey - eluded the drovers and in some way scaled the heights 
of Brae Riach. In the thick mist they lost their heads, and fell from the hill-top 
over the dizzy height, so that when found they were crushed to a pulp of the 
consistency of brochan or porridge. But another origin of the name had 
frequently occurred to me as from the Lairig I looked across from the young Dee 
to Coire Bhrochain. When the other corries were clear a mist has often floated 
on the Corrie of the Porridge, with the summit of Brae Riach distinct above the 
cloud 


— Gordon (1925) (p106) 


I like both of these derivations for different reasons — the first because 
the porridge is ironic, the second because the porridge is metaphorical. 


In Gordon (1948) we learn that he learned the ‘cattle’ derivation from 
Donald Fraser (keeper — Derry Lodge) more than 40-years earlier. In 
the same book he also tells us about a visit to the corrie in 1927 where 
he, and a friend, found “the ancient skeleton remains of two deer” — his 
friend apparently sent one of the jaw bones to somewhere in Edinburgh 
to be identified, and “it was pronounced to be the jaw-bone of an ox”. 
He gives no more detail, so I assume he only means a male cow rather 
than some ancient bovine species. He also makes the point that they 
found the bones “on ground so rough that no cattle could have walked 
to the spot where they were found” (Gordon (1948), p315). 


An Coire Ruadh — is the east-facing corrie of Am Braigh Riabhach 
overlooking the track leading from Gleann Dhé towards Lairig Dhru. 


The corrie has two names — the people of Mar call it An Coire Ruadh — 
meaning the red corrie — the people of Rothiemurchus call it Coire na 
Lairige — meaning corrie of the hill pass. 


This shallow, grassy corrie lies below the bealach between Am Braigh 
Riabhach, and Sron na Lairige. 
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The Duke’s Path — is a made-path that zig-zags through An Coire 
Ruadh between the track to Lairig Dhrt and the bealach between Am 
Braigh Riabhach, and Sron na Lairige. The path’s name commemorates 
the Duke of Fife who owned Mar Forest until his death in 1912. 


In Gordon (1925) the author refers to the path — writing : 


Up Coire Ruadh a stalking path leads. It is (1925) some thirty years since the 
late Duke of Fife constructed it, but as the corrie is one of the most outlying of 
all in the wide Forest of Mar the path has scarcely been used since the day it was 
made and is now difficult to follow, except near the top of the corrie 


— Gordon (1925) (p108) 


The Duke's Path is only shown on the 1:25 000 scale Ordnance Survey 
maps. 
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Some precious memories date from my first crossing of Lairig Dhru. 
The overheard conversations of real hill goers in the bar at Mar Lodge 
and their casual place name dropping were an irresistible pull on my 
mind and I nagged my grandfather into our first crossing when I was 
10-years old. 


The photograph, taken by my Grandfather, shows me on the left-bank 
of Allt na Lairig Dhri a short distance downstream from Lochan Dubh 
na Lairige on our first crossing of Lairig Dhrt in 1973. 


Lairig Dhri — is the hill-pass running between the shoulders of Am 
Braigh Riabhach and Ben Macdui. Although the name is often applied 
to the entire route between Braemar and Coylumbridge, I would argue 
that a pass can really only be the summit of a route, and that the name 
can really only apply to that summit. 


As a place name Lairig Dhrt is obscure, but the derivation has probably 
been fixed as well as it ever will be. In Gordon (1948) the author gives 
a good account of its meaning — writing : 


As a place-name Lairig Ghru remains an enigma. Lairig means hill pass, and 
map-makers of the nineteenth century solved the problem to their own 
satisfaction by substituting for Ghru the word Ghruamach, for which they had 
apparently not the slightest authority. Ghruamach means forbidding or surly, and 
forbidding the Lairig often is in wild weather ... But authorities on place-names 
reject these suggestions, and are obliged to leave the name Ghru a mystery, 
although it seems to contain the same root as the Allt Dhru burn which drains it 
to the north. MacBain a distinguished philologist, writes that the name is 
“probably the Pass of Druie river, from root dru, flow, as in Gaulish Druentia” 


— Gordon (1948) (p308) 


Seton Gordon’s “their own satisfaction” is probably a reference to the 
old 6-inch map (1869) on which the route is labelled Learg Ghruamach. 
No doubt Ghruamach was suggested as a likely candidate, and knowing 
no better the mapmakers put that on their map. 


As early as 1948, then, the weight of suggestion appears to be leaning 
towards a meaning related to the water flowing from the floor of the 
hollow close to the watershed. I’m convinced enough by the idea that 
the burn, ‘oozing’ from the pass, gave its name to the pass — and that 


Lairig Dhri means (something like) pass of Druie. 
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Lochan Dubh na Lairige — are a series of pools on the Mar side of the 
watershed. 


As a place name Lochan Dubh na Lairige — means black tarns of the 
hill pass. 


Trout live in at least one of the pools in spite of the fact that the pools 
have no outflow or inflow above ground. Slightly to the south of the 
largest pool — Allt na Lairig Dhri flows from under the Mar side of the 
boulder field. 


Allt na Criche — is the last burn on the Mar side of the watershed. It 
drains the northern shoulder of Ben Macdui and disappears into the 
boulder field before reaching the bottom of the slope. 


As a place name Allt na Criche means — burn of the boundary. Its 
common name, March Burn, is an Scoticisation reflecting the older use 
of the word March meaning — boundary. 


At the watershed (2,733 ft.) you leave Mar Forest and Aberdeenshire, 
and enter Rothiemurchus Forest and Inverness-shire. 
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Gleann Giubhasachain 


As a place name Gleann Giubhasachain — means glen of little fir wood, 
and the evidence for the appropriateness of that name sticks out of the 
peat from the mouth of the glen to well above the 2,000 ft. contour. 
There are no trees in Gleann Giubhasachain within the reach of deer, 
nor have there been within living memory. 


Gleann Giubhasachain is the quietest and wildest glen in the upland of 
Mar. There are no estate roads in the glen and the National Trust for 
Scotland have not yet diminished its ‘wild quality’ by building tracks 
through it. 


Gleann Giubhasachain is a favourite glen. My favourite approach is 
from Gleann Laoigh Beag — leaving the track a little beyond Lochan 
Féith nan Sgor ; heading for the north-most edge of the north-most loop 
of Allt Giubhasachain ; cutting through Clais Mhadaidh ; dropping 
down to the left-bank of the Dé at the ‘slabby rocks’ and the relatively 
easy crossing of the Dé there. 


I greatly admire the writing of Seton Gordon — and this approach to 
Gleann Giubhasachain allows me to imagine myself walking in his 
footsteps. In Gordon (1925) the author describes taking this approach 
to Gleann Giubhasachain in 1922 — writing : 


but henceforward to Glen Giusachan the way was across heather and rough 
stones. One descended several hundred feet to Glen Dee, crossing on the way 
the curious and far-stretching hollow known as Clais a’ Mhadaidh, or the Wolf's 
Hollow ... 


Below the Devil's Point (Bod an Diabhail) I crossed the Dee. The river falls 
quickly here. Its waters, crystal clear, show a slight greenish tinge in the deeper 
pools, where small lean trout swim actively. The course of the young river is 
strewn with great boulders, so that crossing is easy unless a spate is raging. A 
mile southward from here the Dee and Giusachan meet 


— Gordon (1925) (p124-125) 
And so it is. 


Being the wildest glen in the upland of Mar, Gleann Giubhasachain is 
rough walking, especially along the left-bank of the river. There’s no 
track on the left-bank of the river, but the rough walking through the 
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knee-deep heather can be made easier by following the occasional, 
fragmentary, deer tracks. 


The earliest account I’ve seen of passing through Gleann Giubhasachain 
is a letter by James, 2"¢ Earl Fife to William Rose (his factor) describing 
a deer-hunt that went wrong. In Tayler & Tayler (1925) the authors 
quote the letter of the 27 of September 1781 written at Mar Lodge, 
where James, 2™4 Earl Fife — writes : 


I wounded a deer about 5 o'clock that evening, he fell and I thought I had just to 
order him to be cut up. I went up to him to see and had not again lode my gun, 
when I found he had streangth enough to walk off faster than I could follow. 
Various were the schemes to recover him. I discharged all my people different 
ways and at last to make my story short, I found myself at the very farthest end 
of Glenguisachan, pitch dark, having lost everybody - the stags roring round me, 
for they are now rutting - a more horrid scene you cannot have an idea of. I had 
eat nothing since 6 in the morning - my head tied up with a handkerchief and a 
holland vest coat, for I had left my hat when stalking the Deer. I summoned up 
my spirits and resolved to try if I could smell my way to Mar Lodge in this 
terrible state ; I had some faint hopes that Jas. Miller might fall in with me at 
Deeside. I tumbled from one hole to another the whole dreadful miles and, after 
through, at Glenguisachan I heard Miller crying [calling] on Dee side. He and 
Grant had despaired of me - believing I had fallen over the rocks, and so we 
walked, all three, in the dark to Mar Lodge, where we arrived after two in the 
morning 


— James, 2"! Earl Fife (1781) — from Tayler & Tayler (1925) (p135-136) 


I smile — although I've never been caught out by nightfall — I've found 
myself deeper in to the hills, later into the day than I intended. I've 
come off the hill a bit more tired than I'd like after having to cover more 
ground, more quickly, than I intended. 


By the death of James, 24 Earl Fife in 1809 it's almost certain that the 
traditional summer grazing practice associated with the Gaelic word 
Ruighe had died out. Both Gleann Giubhasachain and upper Gleann 
Dhé were were commercially grazed as late as the early 19" century. In 
Keith (1811) the author recounting his visit to the summit of Am Braigh 
Riabhach — writes : 


the farmers in Badenoch, (whose lands are situated much nearer to this district) 
pay a small yearly rent to Earl Fife, for the right to pasture Glen-garchary and 
Glen-guisachan, two long, but narrow vallies, on each side of the rivulets, whose 
united stream assumes the name of the Dee. There, for several months in 
summer, a motley assemblage of diminutive horses, (or highland ponies), of 
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black cattle, and of sheep, depasture these long vallies, or climb for food along 
the ridges and mountain torrents 


~ Keith (1811) (p561-562) 


Today — there is no commercial grazing and very few deer near Gleann 
Giubhasachain. The National Trust for Scotland have substantially 
reduced the deer numbers on Mar Lodge Estate as part of their 
woodland regeneration programme and deer are rarely seen in the glen. 


Walking west into Gleann Giubhasachain from the ‘slabby rocks’ the 
bulk of Bod an Deamhain looms over your right shoulder. At its mouth 
the glen is wide and wet becoming less so as you walk into it. 


In summer you may be surprised by the wide swaths of deep grass left 
ungrazed — evidence of how viable the commercial grazing was. Like 
me — you may also find yourself wondering about how much damage a 
few more deer on Mar Lodge Estate would actually do when all the 
grass in Gleann Giubhasachain is going untouched. I’m no expert 
environmentalist, but it seems obvious that the glen would be more 
natural if the area had ‘some’ more deer and ‘some’ fewer trees. 


When I last passed through Gleann Giubhasachain in July 2010, I was 
struck by the irony that Gleann Giubhasachain was once considered a 
deer sanctuary — in Gordon (1925) the author — writes : 


remote Glen Giusachan is a great deer sanctuary, and so there is silence in it 
always, save for the roaring of the stags in autumn and the occasional metallic 
yelp of a golden eagle 


— Gordon (1925) (p123) 


Gleann Giubhasachain has gone from deer sanctuary to a near deer free 
zone within living memory and I can't help but conclude, to no great 
benefit. 


About a mile or so in from the ‘slabby rocks’ Devil’s Point Burn is 
crossed. I’ve yet to hear of this burn having a Gaelic name — odd since 
it’s the first substantial burn flowing into Allt Giubhasachain from the 
north. At the foot of Devil’s Point Burn is an alluvial fan that is among 
the most substantial, most obvious, and most stereotypical in the upland 
of Mar. 
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The floor of Gleann Giubhasachain is almost level — for most of the 1/- 
miles from the ‘slabby rocks’ to the confluence of Allt Coire Cadha 
nam Fiann with Allt Giubhasachain the floor of the glen hardly rises at 
all. 


A short distance west from the confluence of Allt na Buidheannaich 
with Allt Giubhasachain the glen starts its turn to the north. To the 
south-west of the turn is a corrie with one of the most intriguing names 
in the upland of Mar — Coire Cadha nam Fiann. 


Coire Cadha nam Fiann — is the corrie between Am Monadh Mor and 
Beinn Bhrotain. A ‘low-spot’ in the upper lip of the corrie coincides 
with the bealach between the two hills creating a natural pass between 
Gleann Giubhasachain and Gleann Gheallaidh. 


As a place name Coire Cadha nam Fiann is obscure — it may mean one 
of the following : corrie of pass of the crowberries ; corrie of pass of 
the warriors ; corrie of pass of the Fingalians. These derivations are 
well beyond anything I know about, but I'm inclined towards the 
meaning — corrie of pass of the Fingalians. | like to imagine that about 
the time people were turning to agriculture that a band of holdout 
hunter-gatherers lived in the area ; and that these hunter-gatherers 
would pass through the corrie when crossing between upper Gleann 
Dhé and upper Gleann Gheallaidh ; and that their existence is 
commemorated by the survival of this place name. 


The floor of Gleann Giubhasachain begins to rise as the glen turns to 
the north. The rise is gradual, not enough to slow the pace of anyone fit 
enough to venture this far from the beaten-path. The glen narrows, and 
its sides steepen — particularly the north / north-east side, but not yet 
steep enough to force you to cross the burn. 


As you climb you’ll tree roots sticking from the peat, as if to remind 
you what Gleann Giubhasachain means. The tree roots show 
themselves much higher than you might expect — in Gordon (1925) the 
author fixes their upper limit — writing : 


As one climbs one expects momentarily to leave the traces of the early forest 
behind, but always in the peat one sees the tree stumps. To-day I noted carefully 
the upward limit of their growth and, so far as could be determined by a reliable 
aneroid, this was 2,300 feet above sea level 
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— Gordon (1925) (p127) 


As a place name Gleann Giubhasachain ends at the confluence of Allt 
Loch nan Stuirteag with Allt Giubhasachain a little above the 2,300 ft. 
contour. 


Above the confluence — Allt Giubhasachain becomes Allt Clais an t- 
Sabhail and rises quickly through Clais an t-Sabhail towards the summit 
of Carn an t-Sabhail. 
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Glen Quoich 


As a place name Glen Quoich is obscure — the most widely accepted 
derivation is ‘of the cup’, but that derivation assumes the name is from 
Cuaich — meaning cup (further assuming that’s a reference to the Punch 
Bowl at Linn of Quoich). The ‘of the cup’ derivation is given in 
Watson (1975), but not in Watson & Allan (1984) — and from that, I 
infer, that expert opinion is backing away from that derivation. 


I’m inclined to believe that the place name is derived from the tor on 
Beinn Bord named A’ Chioch — meaning the breast. The name is such 
a sound-alike to Quoich and the tor is such an obvious a landmark in the 
area that I just can’t imagine the local Gaelic speakers not using ‘of the 
breast’ to refer to the area, and making the name of the glen (something 
like) Gleann A’ Chioch meaning (something like) glen of the breast. 


Quoich Cottage — is the (boarded up) cottage at the mouth of Glen 
Quoich. 


Quoich Cottage is not shown on the old 6-inch map (1896) suggesting it 
was built after 1866 when the Ordnance Survey surveyed the area. 


Allanaquoich Sawmill — is the (ruined) sawmill a short distance 
beyond Quoich Cottage. 


I doubt any riverbank building below the Linn of Quoich could have 
survived the Muckle Spate of 1829. The fact that this sawmill is shown 
on the old 6-inch map (1869) suggests that it was built between 1830 
and 1866 when the Ordnance Survey surveyed the area. 


There was an earlier sawmill somewhere in the area ; AUL MS3175/653 
includes the accounts of wood sold at the sawmill of Allanaquoich in 
the 1750s. It’s not surprising that the location of this earlier sawmill is 
unknown ; the Muckle Spate of 1829 could easily have swept it away, 
and the late 19'* century sawmill was probably built on the same site. 
In Cordiner (1780) the author refers to an earlier sawmill — writing : 


there is a long, romantic, winding valley, called Glen-quoich, bounded by 
sloping mountains, whose declivities were formerly covered with wood ; but in 
1695, a saw-mill was built at the mouth of the glen ; and the timber yearly after, 
was cut down and sold, to a great amount : one only now observes, amid the 
highest cliffs, those detached trees the workmen could not reach 
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— Cordiner (1780) (p22) 


The obvious ruins of a water-powered sawmill include the wheel-pit 
and the channel that carried the water to drive the wheel. There is no 
sign of the dam that must have stood across the river. 


The Princess Royal’s Tea Room — is the (boarded up) 19" century 
cottage on the left-bank of Uisge Quoich at Linn of Quoich. 


In 1866 when the Ordnance Survey surveyed the area the cottage was 
already built — it is shown on the old 6-inch map (1869) as a roofed 
building. The cottage is also known as Queen Victoria’s Tea Room, 
and while the association of Queen Victoria with the cottage may seem 
unlikely, there’s no doubt she visited the area frequently (long before 
her granddaughter Louise married Alexander, 6'* Earl Fife in 1889) so 
it’s certainly possible that she used the cottage even if it wasn’t built for 
her use. 


The Punch Bowl — is a scoop in the shelf of schistose rock on the right- 
bank of the river. 


The Punch Bowl is most strongly associated with John, 6" Earl of Mar. 
On the 5 of September 1715 — as the legend has it — on the pretext of 
hunting and feasting the Earl of Mar brought together those from whom 
he required support for his planned Jacobite Rising. During this 
gathering — the scoop in the rock was literally used as a punch bowl. 


On the right-bank of the river — the track climbs through the trees and 
joins the estate road running through the glen a short distance upstream 
from the Linn of Quoich. A short distance further on the estate road 
enters the remnant grove of the ancient forest. The grove thins, and 
thickens before finally thinning a short distance before the estate road 
reaches Allt Clais Fhearnaig. 


In an early ‘photographic memory’ from about 1970 we’d driven to 
Allanaquoich and walked up the glen as far as Allt Clais Fhearnaig 
where we stopped for lunch. We were thinking that Allt Clais 
Fhearnaig was far enough on that very warm day when Douglas 
‘Dougie’ Dempester (keeper — Garden Cottage), a keeper we knew, 
stopped to chat on his way up the glen. We asked him about an 
alternate route back and he recommended, and pointed out, the old moss 
road over Beinn a’ Bhuilg. Since it was a warm day we asked if there 
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was much water along the route and he assured us that we’d find plenty 
of water before he headed off up the glen. Typically of Dougie 
Dempester we didn’t find plenty of water crossing Beinn a’ Bhuilg and 
carried a thirst with us over the hill to the bar in Mar Lodge. 


A ¥2-mile beyond Allt Clais Fhearnaig the estate road reaches the ford 
through Allt an Dubh-ghlinne. From the ford the estate road continues 
northward, passing ruins on its east side before climbing onto the river 
terrace, and the fork in the estate road. 
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An Dubh-Ghleann 


As a place name An Dubh-Ghleann — means the dark glen. 


From the ford through Allt an Dubh-ghlinne the estate road leads 
northward towards Beinn Bord along the western edge of a grassy 
meadow that appears to bear the marks of ploughing ; suggesting that 
the ruins by the river are farm buildings rather than huts associated with 
the traditional summer grazing practice. 


At the edge of the meadow the estate road crosses the treeline into the 
fragment of the ancient pine forest wrapping around the base of Beinn 
Bord. 


Dubh-ghleann Bothy — is the (site of) 19 century deer watchers’ 
bothy. It was a wooden building and all signs of it have almost 
certainly disappeared. The Cairngorms Tourist Map (1931) shows the 
bothy standing on the left-bank of Allt an Dubh-ghlinne near the 
confluence of Allt Poll Bhathaidh with Allt an Dubh-ghlinne. 


Where the estate road becomes the track climbing northward towards 
the shoulder of Carn Alltan na Beinne — a pair of lightly used double 
ruts lead westward through the trees. This estate road is not shown on 
maps and it does not quite reach the western treeline before becoming 
the intermittent track running through An Dubh-Ghleann. 


Almost directly west of the point where the track crosses the western 
treeline, high in the dip between Meall an Lundain and Beinn Bhreac, is 
the artificial-looking dam containing Poll Bhathaidh. 


Poll Bhathaidh — is a pool contained by a natural dam (a Kame) that 
formed during the de-glaciation period. The pool sits at the bottom of a 
‘dry gully’ named Clais Poll Bhathaidh — the source of the gravel 
forming the Kame. 


As a place name Poll Bhathaidh — means pool of drowning. 


Clais Poll Bhathaidh — is one of the many ‘dry gullies’ in the 
Cairngorms formed by short-lived melt-water rivers during the 
deglaciation period. 
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Crossing the treeline the track climbs and gradually turns towards the 
north. The upper glen comes into view a short distance after the track 
drops back into the glen. This middle part of the glen is very like upper 
Gleann Dhé — a narrow glen with a perfect glacial U-shape. The track 
is difficult to follow in places being little more than fragmentary deer 
tracks. 


In spite of the policy of the National Trust for Scotland to shoot every 
red deer they see in this part of the estate, on my last visit to An Dubh- 
Ghleann in July 2009, the evident fresh red deer tracks suggest that a 
fair number of red deer were still passing through the glen. The 
continued existence of the National Trust for Scotland’s policy suggests 
(a) that red deer passing through the glen must be coming over the hill 
from Inchrory and Invercauld and (b) that some of the red deer shot by 
the National Trust for Scotland in the area must be ‘visitors’ from these 
adjoining estates. 


The track continues upstream through the grassy middle of the glen 
before reaching the confluence of Allt Clais nam Balgair with Allt an 
Dubh-ghlinne. 


A short distance upstream from the confluence of Allt Clais nam 
Balgair with Allt an Dubh-ghlinne the 2,000 ft. contour neatly wraps 
around a group of ruined huts. I ‘discovered’ these ruined huts while 
descending from the Modine Bhealaidh — a good example of what one 
can discover when exploring the hills rather than merely ticking them 
off. 


As a place name Allt Clais nam Balgair — means burn of hollow of the 
foxes, and coincidentally (or perhaps not) it was here that I saw my first 
red fox in the Cairngorms. 
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Am Beitheachan 


As a place name Am Beitheachan — means the little birch place. 


Am Beitheachan is not named on any Ordnance Survey map, but earlier 
maps show it, and the name survives locally. 


A short distance north of the ford through Allt an Dubh-ghlinne the 
estate road forks — the eastern branch leads eastward along the edge of 
the river terrace and into Am Beitheachan proper. Following this 
branch the estate road soon crosses the treeline and the ford through 
Alltan na Beinne. 


Alltan na Beinne — is the burn that joins Uisge Beitheachan a short 
distance to the south-west of A’ Bhruthach Mhor. 


As a place name Alltan na Beinne — means burnie of the hill. 


A’ Bhruthach Mhor — is the rocky ridge standing above the pines 
marking the midpoint between Alltan na Beinne and Allt an t-Sneachda. 


As a place name A’ Bhruthach Mhor — means the big brae. 


As the estate road passes A’ Bhruthach Mhor it turns south-east towards 
the ford through Uisge Beitheachan where it loops downriver again to 
become the estate road on the east side of Glen Quoich. 


From the ford, the route up the glen continues as a track along the right- 
bank of the river and a short distance ahead the track reaches the ford 
through Allt an t-Sneachda. 


Allt an t-Sneachda — is the burn that joins Uisge Beitheachan a short 
distance to the south-east of the rocky ridge of A’ Bhruthach Mhor at 
the point where the track begins its gradual turn towards the north. 


As a place name Allt an t-Sneachda — means burn of the snow. 


Beyond Allt an t-Sneachda the pines grow closer together, the glen 
narrows, and the track become a little steeper. It soon levels out as it 
crosses the treeline and approaches another ford through Uisge 
Beitheachan. 
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In 1850 Queen Victoria used this ford on her ascent of Beinn Bord. On 
September 6 1850 her party travelled through Gleann Ceann-bhuilg 
fording the river here before beginning the ascent following the obvious 
track to the north. In Victoria (1877) — the author describes this part of 
the journey writing : 


the country opens widely before you, with Ben-na-Bhourd rising towards the left 
; and then you enter the Forest of Mar, which the Duke of Leeds rents from Lord 
Fife ... Below this is the Quoich, which we forded. The last bit of the real road 
is a long steep ascent on the brow of a hill, the name of which means the 
“Tooth’s Craig” 


— Victoria (1877) (p87-88) 


From the ford the track up the glen continues along the left-bank of the 
river, and climbs the eastern side of the glen to join with the track from 
the watershed above An Slugan. The track then turns sharply 
northward, and soon crosses the 2,000 ft. contour. 
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Gleann Eidh 


As a place name the meaning of Gleann Eidh is unknown. 


Gleann Eidh and the glens branching from it have a rich history. I like 
to date the ‘modern’ history of the upland of Mar from Farquharson 
(1703), but the known history of this part of the upland of Mar predates 
that map. 


John ‘Black Colonel’ Farquharson, 3" of Inverey took part in the 
Jacobite Rising of 1689. The ‘Black Colonel’ burned Braemar Castle to 
prevent its use by government forces, his home ; Inverey Castle was 
burned in retaliation. In the aftermath of the Battle of Killiecrankie the 
‘Black Colonel’ was frequently ‘in hiding’ among the hills south of 
Inverey with Leabaidh Choirneil being his best know hiding place. In 
spite of his part in this Jacobite Rising the ‘Black Colonel’ died in 
Inverey of old age, and was buried in the old burial ground a short 
distance north-west from his ruined castle. 


His descendants, in spite of their participation in later Jacobite Risings, 
held Inverey until 1785 when James Farquharson, 11" of Inverey sold 
out to James, 2" Earl Fife. 


In the late 18" century there were several times more people living in 
Gleann Eidh and Inverey than there are today, and in spite of the 
Disarming Acts some of them, at least, continued to hold their guns and 
use them to ‘poach’. 


In 1777 the favourite mare of James, 24 Earl Fife was shot and killed 
by an Inverey farmer after it strayed into his crops. In Tayler & Tayler 
(1925) the authors quote a letter of 6" of October 1777 written at Mar 
Lodge, where James, 2"! Earl Fife telling William Rose about the 
incident — writes : 


The Rascal Fraser took a Gun and fir’d, with one large ball and four small ones 
in her body ... Unless these people at Inveray are prevented from carrying arms, 
they certainly will do mischief to men and Game 


— James, 2" Earl Fife (1777) — from Tayler & Tayler (1925) (p104) 
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When James, 2° Earl Fife bough the lairdship of Inverey in 1785 it 
must have seemed like an unmissable opportunity to protect his game 
and disarm the people of Inverey. 


To some extent Gleann Eidh and the glens branching from it are 
isolated from the rest of the upland of Mar by the steep-sided hills to the 
north-west and west. Perhaps because of this isolation the last holdouts 
of traditional agriculture survived in these glens until about 1842. 


Ricardo’s Bridge — colloquially Ricardo’s Brig — is the (demolished) 
19 century footbridge over Uisge Eidh a short distance north of the 
confluence of Allt Chonnaidh with Uisge Eidh. As a place name the 
derivation of Ricardo's Bridge is uncertain, but a likely explanation is 
that it takes its name from John Lewis Ricardo (member of parliament — 
writer) who, in 1841, married Catherine Duff — the daughter of General 
Sir Alexander Duff, and the niece of James, 4"" Earl Fife. 


The stone abutments are still visible, but at 7 ft. wide they aren’t wide 
enough to support the log-built vehicle bridge that I remember from the 
1970s. Clearly — sometime after 1930 the log-built vehicle bridge 
replaced the footbridge, and the original stone abutments were widened 
to support the log-built vehicle bridge by the addition of log-built piers 
on the downstream side. I don’t think it’s wild speculation to suggest 
that the Canadian Forestry Corps may have built this log-built vehicle 
bridge in the 1940s. 


In 1749 Sergeant Arthur Davies, stationed at An Dubh-bhruach in 
Gleann Dhé, was murdered in the hills west of Gleann Eidh. 


Near Ricardo’s Bridge — the estate road on the left-bank of Uisge Eidh 
turns west into Gleann Chonnaidh. After a mile or so Allt Chonnaidh 
branches off to the south while the estate road continues along the left- 
bank of Allt Chriosdaidh Mér. After another mile or so Allt 
Chriosdaidh Mér branches off to the south while the estate road 
continues along the left-bank of Allt Chriosdaidh Beag. The hill 
between the two Chriosdaidh burns is almost certainly the “hill of 
Christie” referred to in the 1754 trial of Duncan Clerk and Alexander 
MacDonald for the murder of Sergeant Davies. The murder almost 
certainly took place on the ridge a short distance above the top of the 
estate road running up Gleann Chriosdaidh Beag — the ridge running 
south from the summit of Carn Liath is the route the soldiers followed 
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between their station at ‘Dubrach’ and their scheduled rendezvous point 
at the head of Gleann Eidh. 
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Leabaidh Choirneil to Altanour Lodge 





Based on the surviving place names and boundary walls there were at 
least 9 farms in the glen south of Leabaidh Choirneil. 


The 1841 census shows six occupied farms in the glen. This census 
records the name, age, and family relationships of everyone in the glen 
shortly before they were removed, and, fortunately for us, makes it 
relatively easy for us to follow the people of the glen after the removal. 


The 1841 census shows two farms under the name Ruighe an t-Seilich — 
by applying the 20-acre rule around the course of Allt an t-Seilich I can 
infer the existence of these two farms. The first — north of the burn ; the 
second — south of the burn. 


Ruighe an t-Seilich ‘north’ — is the first (ruined) farm on the left-bank 
of Uisge Eidh. Its upstream boundary is marked by the course of the 
Allt an t-Seilich, the burn from which the farm is named. 


As a place name Ruighe an t-Seilich — means cattle-run of the willows. 


Ruighe an t-Seilich ‘south’ — is the second (ruined) farm on the left- 
bank of Uisge Eidh. Its downstream boundary is marked by the course 
of the Allt an t-Seilich, the burn from which the farm is named. 


In Legends of the Braes O’ Mar (1876), John Grant (local historian — 
writer) tells us that during the time of the ‘Black Colonel’ that Seumas 
‘Ghiuthais’ McDonald (James of the Fir) was a tenant of Ruighe an t- 
Seilich — it’s not clear whether Ruighe an t-Seilich was a single farm at 
that time, but it was certainly two farms by the 1841 census. 


Ach a’ Chéiridh — is the third (ruined) farm on the left-bank of Uisge 
Eidh. 


As a place name Ach a’ Chéiridh — means field of the waxy place or 
field of the duskiness. 


Following the removals of Glenn Eidh one ‘farm’ and one ‘farmer’ 
remained in the glen. 
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The 1851 census shows Ach a’ Cheiridh was still occupied although it 
was now a keeper’s cottage and occupied by the farmer turned keeper 
William Lamont. 


In 1866 when the Ordnance Survey surveyed the area there were four 
roofed buildings and they are shown on the old 6-inch map (1869). 


Only the two uphill ruins have walls surviving above head height. The 
rougher construction of the southern ruin suggests that it may have been 
the original farmhouse. The finer construction of the northern ruin 
suggests that it may have been a purpose built keeper’s cottage built 
after the Gleann Eidh removals about 1842. 


Dail nam Breac — is the fourth (ruined) farm on the left-bank of Uisge 
Eidh. 


As a place name Dail nam Breac — means haugh of the speckled place. 
This farm does not appear in the 1841 census. 


Coire nam Fiadh — is the fifth (ruined) farm on the left-bank of Uisge 
Eidh. 


As a place name Coire nam Fiadh — means corrie of the deer. 
This farm does not appear in the 1841 census. 


The census of 1841 shows two farms under the name “Dalnafae” — by 
applying the 20-acre rule around the course of Allt an Tuim Bhain I can 
infer the existence of these two farms. The first — on the right-bank of 
the burn ; the second — on the left-bank of the burn. 


I am confused — the census of 1841 shows two farms under the name 
“Dalnafae”, but Watson & Allan (1984) only refer to one farm under 
that name while adding another place name Dail Ruighe an Fhliuch- 
choille-shlat as a farm in the area. Clearly further investigation is 
required, but for now I’ll defer to Watson & Allan (1984). 


Dail Ruighe an Fhliuch-choille-shlat — is the first (ruined) farm on the 
right-bank of Uisge Eidh. 


As a place name Dail Ruighe an Fhliuch-choille-shlat — means haugh of 
shiel of the wet wattle wood. 
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Coille Phiobair — is the birch wood on the left-bank of Allt an Tuim 
Bhain. 


As a place name Coille Phiobair — means wood of the piper, a reference 
to the Lamont family known for their bagpipe playing. Being on the 
same bank of Allt an Tuim Bhain as Dail nam Fiadh, I infer that the 
wood was part of this farm and that this farm was the one tenanted by 
the bagpipe playing Lamonts. 


Dail nam Fiadh — is the second (ruined) farm on the right-bank of 
Uisge Eidh. 


As a place name Dail nam Fiadh — means haugh of the deer. 
Allt Shlat — is the third (ruined) farm on the right-bank of Uisge Eidh. 
As a place name Allt Shlat — means burn of wands. 


An Ruighe Dubh — is the forth (ruined) farm on the right-bank of Uisge 
Eidh. 


As a place name An Ruighe Dubh — means the black cattle-run. 
This farm does not appear in the 1841 census. 


An Ruighe Dubh stands about 1,550 ft. marking the upper limit of 
farming in Gleann Eidh, and probably Aberdeenshire. There’s no doubt 
that Gleann Eidh was used agriculturally above An Ruighe Dubh, but 
its use was probably ‘always’ seasonal. 


Altanour — is the locality at the head of Gleann Eidh, and is shown on 
Farquharson (1703). 


As a place name Altanour is a contracted Anglicisation of An t-Alltan 
Odhar (the nearby burn) — meaning the dun burnie. 


Altanour Lodge — is the (ruined) 19" century shooting lodge at the 
head of Gleann Eidh. 


In 1861 the census of that year records its existence, and that it was 
unoccupied. 


In 1866 when the Ordnance Survey surveyed the area there were 3 
roofed buildings and they are shown on the old 6-inch map (1869). 
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The census data suggests that Altanour Lodge, like Geldie Lodge, was 
only occupied during the shooting season and perhaps for the few 
months before. 
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Around the head of Gleann Eidh 





Huts — although the 1,550 ft. contour may mark the upper limit of 
permanent occupation in Gleann Eidh, there is no doubt that the upper 
glen has ‘always’ been used as summer grazing. In Smith (1988) the 
author, referring to the group of huts a short distance upstream from 
Altanour Lodge — writing : 


The shealings of Glen Ey consist of both stone and turf foundations, the former 
at best surviving to four courses. They vary in plan from square to oval to 
rectangular, the latter (the largest) averaging 4m by 6m in size ... shealings are 
located near streams or rills, sit frequently on knolls, constructed against rock 
outcrops, or ... built around a group of glacial boulders 


— Smith (1988) (p75) 


I’m inclined to believe that the farmers in the lower glen exploited the 
grazing in the upper glen up to the Gleann Eidh removals about 1842. 
By that late date, however, the farmers of the lower glen may not have 
been exploiting the grazing in the upper glen in accordance with the 
traditional summer grazing practice. Their grazing rights in the upper 
glen may have been part of their leases. 


Although the expansion of the deer forest was probably the primary 
reason for the Gleann Eidh removals about 1842, I think it’s likely that 
the estate also wanted to exploit the summer grazing in the middle and 
upper glen through commercial grazing leases. I’m inclined to believe 
that the 50-acre enclosure, on the right-bank of Uisge Eidh immediately 
upstream from An Ruighe Dubh dates from this period. 


James McKenzie of Dalmore — or Seumas ‘Mor na pluice’ (James of 
the fat cheek) succeeded his father, Kenneth as Laird of Dalmore. 


In Legends of the Brae O’ Mar (1876), John Grant (local historian — 
writer) tells us that James and his two sons were killed by Caterans 
among the huts in upper Gleann Eidh about 1725. 


Almost certainly — the huts in upper Gleann Eidh were still in use and 
habitable in the 1720s. Unlike the legend associated with Clach nan 
Taillear — there’s enough specific detail in this legend to convince me 
that the encounter probably played out as described. A cairn marks the 
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spot where James McKenzie of Dalmore died, and in Gordon (1948) 
the author refers to the cairn — writing : 


I have not seen the cairn myself, but Mrs. Grant, Pinewood, Inverey, writing to 
me on the subject in 1940, mentioned that her husband knew the old cairn, 
which still stands beside the ruined shieling 


— Gordon (1948) (p396) 


As convinced as I am that this event took place more-or-less as 
described in Legends of the Brae O’ Mar (1876) — \’m inclined to 
believe that the date is wrong. We know that James McKenzie of 
Dalmore was still alive on 15 September 1726 because James Erskine, 
Lord Grange refers to him in a letter of that date to James Farquharson, 
34 of Balmoral. He had evidently died before 224 March 1730 because 
James Erskine, Lord Grange refers to him as “James, last deceast” in a 
letter of that date to Thomas Erskine, of Pittodrie. I’ve no idea whether 
his “last deceast” means ‘recently’ or ‘last year’, but it appears certain 
that James McKenzie of Dalmore was dead by March 1730 and 
probably only by ‘some’ months. 
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Gleann Gheallaidh 


As a place name Gleann Gheallaidh — means glen of clear one, a 
reference to the river Uisge Gheallaidh — meaning water of clear one. 


Although the 1,350 ft. contour in Gleann Dhé may mark the upper limit 
of permanent occupation in the south-western corner of Aberdeenshire, 
there is no doubt that Gleann Gheallaidh has ‘always’ been used for 
grazing. The place names are the real clue — the Gaelic words 
associated with the traditional summer hill-grazing practice (Ruighe) 
and later sheep farming (Buachaille shepherd, and Cro fold) surviving. 





White Bridge to Geldie Lodge 





The first ruins in Gleann Gheallaidh are quite close to White Bridge. 
On the north side of the estate road, a short distance before the 
plantation, low rubble walls mark the site of two buildings. Their 
construction is rough enough to suggest an 18" or early 19" century 
construction. In Lauder (1873) the author refers to a keeper's cottage in 
this area during the Muckle Spate of 1829 — writing : 


Hugh Macdougall, one of Lord Fife's keepers, has his house situated on an 
isthmus at the junction of the rivers Gouldie and Dee ... in a few moments, he 
and his family were surrounded by water to a depth that rendered escape, in any 
direction, quite impossible 


— Lauder (1873) (p286) 


Ruighe nan Clach — is the (ruined) keeper’s cottage in lower Gleann 
Gheallaidh about 1-mile upstream from White Bridge. 


As a place name Ruighe nan Clach means — shiel of the stones. 


The construction of the cottage is fine enough to suggest a mid-to-late 
19" century construction. The censuses are ambiguous — although the 
census of 1841 shows “Dalvorar Glendee”, “Croclach”, and 
“Glengeldie” in that order — inferring that “Croclach” and Ruighe nan 
Clach were the same buildings would be a logical error. The glens are 
not village streets, and geography may have dictated the order in which 
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cottages were visited. If I were a census official in 1841, after I visited 
“Dalvorar” in Gleann Dhé I’d follow the right-banks of the Dé, 
Gheallaidh, and Bynack to visit the cottage in Glen Bynack 
(“Croclach”) before I visited the cottage in Gleann Gheallaidh (Ruighe 
Ealasaid) and following the left-banks of Gheallaidh and Dé back to Eas 
Dé. 

Contemporary accounts of Gleann Gheallaidh in the early 1860s give 
the clear impression that Ruighe nan Clach is not yet built. In Crombie 
(1861) — the author is clear about the “shepherd's shieling” (Ruighe 
Ealasaid) being the only building in the glen and in Victoria (1877) — 
the author only mentions the “Shepherd’s Shiel of Geldie”. 


In 1866 when the Ordnance Survey surveyed the area Ruighe nan Clach 
had been built — it is shown on the old 6-inch map (1869) as a labelled 
group of three roofed buildings. 
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Ruighe Ealasaid — is the (dilapidated) cottage in lower Gleann 
Gheallaidh, a short distance upstream from the confluence of The 
Bynack Burn with Uisge Gheallaidh. 


As a place name Ruighe Ealasaid — means Elizabeth’s shiel, a reference 
to the use of the area in the traditional summer grazing practice. We 
can speculate that some Elizabeth of the past was a farmer in her own 
right and held the right to the summer grazing in this part of Mar Forest. 


In 1861 a published account of the glen gives the clear impression that 
Ruighe Ealasaid was the only building in the glen — in Crombie (1861) 
the author writes : 


Glen Geaully ... With the single exception of a shepherd's shieling in this 
portion, it bears no traces of having ever been inhabited 


— Crombie (1861) (p22) 


The origins of the cottage are earlier than it looks, Mills (2008) has 
shown it to be a remodelled cruck-framed building of the late 18" or 
early 19 century. The stubs of four original cruck timbers are still in 
the walls and dendrochronology has yielded 18" century felling dates 
for two of them. 


I’m inclined to believe that the late 18" or early 19 century cruck- 
framed cottage was built by Charles McHardy — the last tenant of Dail 
a’ Mhorair (Delvorar). Charles McHardy had grazing rights in Gleann 
Gheallaidh, and he may have built the original cottage to house a 
shepherd. 


To see Ruighe Ealasaid now — with its dirt floor, stripped ceiling, and 
heavily graffitied plaster — it’s hard to imagine it as a habitable cottage. 
But an earlier generation knew it as such — in Scroggie (1989) the 
author — referring to it as Lower Geldie Lodge — describes Ruighe 
Ealasaid on his first visit to it in 1959 — writing : 


We found very comfortable quarters in comparison with the somewhat 
dishevelled accommodation we had thought of as good enough at Bynack, glass 
in the windows, doors still impeccably attached to their jambs, a floor as yet 
unmolested by the depredations of pyromaniac marauders, a good table, 
benches, chairs, a hanging grate with sooty lum and dangling chain and hook, 
and a curiosity we had never seen before, either of us, in a hill bothy or derelict 
lodge, a box bed 
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— Scroggie (1989) (p60) 


A short distance upstream from Ruighe Ealasaid the estate road enters a 
striking example of river terracing — the river and the road run along the 
bottom of a flat-bottomed V-shaped trench. Substantial post-glacial 
floods created this ‘stepped’ trench by cutting through gravel deposited 
during the de-glaciation period. The fact that the river has cut a smaller, 
well defined channel for itself in the bottom of the larger ‘stepped’ 
trench shows how well behaved it has been since the larger ‘stepped’ 
trench was cut. 


Allt Damhaidh Beag — joins Uisge Gheallaidh from the north on the 
eastern side of Cnapan Damhaidh. 


As a place name Allt Damhaidh Beag — means little burn of stag. 


A track branches from the estate road and crosses Allt Damhaidh Beag 
by the wooden Allt Damhaidh Beag Footbridge. 


The estate road fords the burn and continues up the glen below Cnapan 
Damhaidh. 


As a place name Cnapan Damhaidh — means little knob of stag. Its map 
name Duke’s Chair commemorates the tenancy of the old forest by the 
7% Duke of Leeds from about 1832 to about 1852. 


Allt Damhaidh Mor — joins Uisge Gheallaidh from the north on the 
western side of Cnapan Damhaidh. 


As a place name Allt Damhaidh Mor — means big burn of stag stream. 


The estate road continues up the glen by looping slightly northward to 
ford the burn a short distance upstream from the older, wider ford. 


A short distance beyond Allt Damhaidh Mor the estate road forks — 
continuing west, the minor branch is a short spur that soon becomes the 
track continuing the route towards the Gleann Gheallaidh / Gleann 
Feithisidh watershed. The main branch turns south-west, fords Uisge 
Gheallaidh and Allt Coire an t-Seilich, before turning south toward 
Geldie Lodge where the estate road ends. 
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Geldie Lodge 





Geldie Lodge — is the (ruined) 19" century shooting lodge in upper 
Gleann Gheallaidh — south of Uisge Gheallaidh, on the left-bank of Allt 
Coire an t-Seilich. 


In Crombie (1861) we are assured that Ruighe Ealasaid is the only 
building in Gleann Gheallaidh. In Crombie (1861) the author describes 
the glen writing : 


Glen Geaully ... commences at Scarsach, and runs first N., and then due E., to 
the junction It is low and of little width throughout, consisting entirely of bar, 
bleak moorlands, where heather is varied only by deep bogs, yielding marshes, 
and tracts of peat ... For a short distance, however, towards its mouth, it 
becomes grassy, and contains good pastureage. With the single exception of a 
shepherd's shieling in this portion, it bears no traces of having ever been 
inhabited 


— Crombie (1861) (p22) 


It’s clear from the ground plan that the shooting lodge was built in 
several phases. It’s also clear that some remodelling work was carried 
out between building phases. The precise order of these building and 
remodelling phases isn’t clear, but it’s almost certain that the east facing 
‘wing’ was the original lodge, the southern extension was added next, 
and the eastern and western wings were added last. 


The first building phase saw the building of the east facing wing as a 
gabled cottage roughly 37 feet long by 15 feet wide with its facade 
facing about 15-degrees south of east. A short distance to the southwest 
another building, possibly a stable block, roughly 18 feet square was 
built. A short distance to the east another building, possibly a larder, 
roughly 22 feet square was built. 


By 1866 when the Ordnance Survey surveyed the area the first building 
phase was complete, and the old 6-inch map (1869) shows these three 
roofed buildings. 


The second building phase saw the addition of a square extension to the 
south gable of the first phase cottage. This 15 feet square extension, 
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mirroring the second building phases at Derry Lodge and Bynack 
Lodge, added an independent kitchen to the original cottage. 


The third and fourth building phases saw the addition of the rectangular 
west and east wings, and further research should show when and in 
what order they were added. 


The fifth building phase saw the enlargement of the kitchen and the 
addition of a right-angled passage in the return between the west wing 
and the second phase extension of the first phase cottage. This building 
phase included the demolition of the west wall of the kitchen and its 
replacement by the west wall of the new passage. 


I’ve not yet seen any evidence dating the construction work at Geldie 
Lodge, but I’m inclined to believe that most of it was carried out during 
the earlship of James, 5'* Earl Fife. 





Around the head of Gleann Gheallaidh 





At about 1,840 ft. — the track between Gleann Gheallaidh and Gleann 
Feithisidh crosses the watershed. 


The watershed really has a ‘middle of nowhere’ feel to it especially late 
in the day or in wet weather. Either way — the hard-roads at Eas Dé in 
Gleann Dhé, and Auchlean in Gleann Feithisidh are over 9-miles away. 
The watershed coincides with the boundary between the forests of Mar 
and Feshie, and the counties of Aberdeenshire and Inverness-shire. 


I was 16 when I first crossed this watershed — it was late summer and I 
was in a group heading towards Gleann Feithisidh. The weather was 
good, the clouds were high ; someone else knew the route so the 
occasional disappearance of the track caused us no difficulty. However 
— the occasional disappearance of the track did cause an earlier first- 
timer to lose his way — in a journal entry for the 24" of September 1905 
— the 19 year old Seton Gordon writes : 


Cycled (& walked!) from Kingussie to Braemar. Left Kingussie 6.30. Frosty 
then. ... Lost the path at the watershed, & had to carry our cycles through a bog. 
Met 2 men who put us right. Heavy rain from the watershed till Geldie Lodge. 
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Then fine till Braemar. There had scarcely been any rain! The Williams met us 
in the car & took us down. Max: temp for Sat : & to-day. 56° 


— Gordon (1905 — 1906) 


I smile — but I know how easy it would be to ‘follow your nose’ on that 
high, flat ground, and end up miles off your intended course. 


The earliest reference I've found relating to any habitation in Gleann 
Gheallaidh is GD124/17/75 a draft lease of 1696 — showing : 


to pasture 100 head of goods [gelds ?] and 8 mares on water of Die or Geldie 
within forest of Corrivran, as forester of said Earl shall appoint, and to build a 
sheiling in said forest, for term of 19 years 


— GD124/17/75 


Although only a draft — this document shows that commercial grazing 
was at least being considered during the time of the Earls of Mar. I’m 
inclined to believe that this draft, or another, was acted on because 
Farquharson (1703) shows a building labelled Boandii Geoldie — 
meaning black bothy of Gheallaidh in the upper glen. 


The current 25:000 scale Ordnance Survey map shows “Black Bothy 
(ruin)” about 4-mile from the watershed. I’m inclined to believe this is 
an error. Because, although, Farquharson (1703) is hand-drawn, 
incorrectly oriented and scaled, I believe someone has erroneously 
concluded that Boandii Geoldie (the highest building then) must be the 
highest ruin now. 


However — if one assumes that John Farquharson, 9" of Invercauld 
knew the glen well enough to get the relative positions correct — one 
might re-orient and re-scale Farquharson (1703) to correspond with the 
current 25:000 scale Ordnance Survey map. I did that and was 
surprised at how well Farquharson (1703) actually corresponds with 
the current map. From my re-oriented and re-scaled Farquharson 
(1703) !’m inclined to believe that Farquharson’s Boandii Geoldie is in 
fact a predecessor to Geldie Lodge and not the ruin %2-mile from the 
watershed. 


In Dixon & Green (1995) the authors describing the ruin /2-mile from 
the watershed — write : 
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One turf hut stands out from the rest in terms of sheer scale. At Black Bothy at 
the top of the Geldie Burn there is a large hut on the west bank of Allt a’ 
Chaorainn measuring 9.5m in length by 7.6m over walls 0.8m high and 2.9m 
thick 


— Dixon & Green (1995) (p22) 


The plan of the ruin in Dixon & Green (1995) shows a rectangular, two- 
roomed, sharply cornered building facing south-east. As far as I know 
there is no other ruin like it in the upland of Mar. It is such a uniquely 
massive, turf-built, square cornered building that one must ask “Who 
would build such a building ?”. 


My purely speculative theory about the origins of this building suggests 
that soldiers constructed it after the Jacobite Rising of 1745. The 
bealach at the head of Allt a’ Chaorainn looks like a good alternate 
route for moving stolen cattle between Glen Tarf and Gleann Feithisidh 
while keeping well away from An Dubh-bhruach and the soldiers 
stationed there. I believe that solders constructed this building and were 
stationed here to deny Caterans the use of this route. 
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Glen Bynack 


As a place name the meaning of Glen Bynack is unknown. 


The confluence of The Bynack Burn with Uisge Gheallaidh marks the 
mouth of Glen Bynack. From the confluence the wide-open glen runs 
dead-straight almost due-south towards Bynack Lodge where it narrows 
before zig-zaging off towards the southwest. 


Although the 1,350 ft. contour in Gleann Dhé may mark the upper limit 
of permanent occupation in the south-western corner of Aberdeenshire, 
there is no doubt that Glen Bynack has ‘always’ been used for grazing. 
The place names are the real clue — the Gaelic words associated with the 
traditional summer hill-grazing practice (Ruighe) and later sheep 
farming (Buachaille shepherd, and Cro fold) surviving. 


Glen Bynack, like all the other high-glens in the upland of Mar, is 
dotted with ruined huts. In the days when these huts were occupied 
during the summer months, the animals from the several small farms 
(probably no larger than 20-acres) in Gleann Dhé spent the summer in 
the glen. Although it’s not clear when the traditional summer hill- 
grazing practice ended in Glen Bynack, it was certainly before the end 
of the 18 century — Charles McHardy, the last tenant of Dail a’ 
Mhorair (Delvorar), had grazing rights in Gleann Gheallaidh. 


About 1832 the farming leases in Gleann Dhé above Eas Dé ended (or 
were ended) marking the end of agricultural use of Glen Bynack by 
independent tenant farmers. At least part of this south-western corner 
of the estate was added to the deer forest — the alternate name of 
Cnapan Damhaidh (Duke’s Chair) in Gleann Gheallaidh commemorates 
the tenancy of the old forest by the 7 Duke of Leeds from about 1832 
to about 1852. 





Ruighe Ealasaid to Bynack Lodge 





There are no bridges over Uisge Gheallaidh to Glen Bynack — several 
have been built, but the remains in the river south of Ruighe Ealasaid 
shows why none survive. To get into Glen Bynack from White Bridge 
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you must ford Uisge Gheallaidh. If you cross at the estate road ford be 
prepared for at least knee-deep water even in summer. 


Sheep farming isn’t necessarily incompatible with the operation of a 
deer forest, and although the operational details aren’t yet clear to me — 
large-scale sheep farming was carried out in Glen Bynack through the 
middle part of the 19" century. As far as we know, the last independent 
person to attempt sheep farming in the area was George Clark (farmer — 
factor — Allanaquoich) who held a 5-year lease that expired in the early 
1850s. Following the expiration of the lease held by George Clark the 
Duffs continued sheep farming in the area. 


In 1866 when the Ordnance Survey surveyed the area there was a 
building on the right-bank of Uisge Gheallaidh a short distance 
upstream from the vehicle ford. The old 6-inch map (1869) shows this 
single roofed building and an attached enclosure labelled “Sheepfold” 
suggesting that large-scale sheep farming continued in the glen until at 
least that date and probably later. 


A short distance south of the vehicle ford the estate road cuts through 
the northern wall of a 55-acre enclosure that takes up most of the glen 
floor. The northern wall follows the edge of Uisge Gheallaidh river 
terrace, the western, southern, and eastern walls follow the edge of The 
Bynack Burn river terrace. 


A short distance south of the northern wall the estate road fords The 
Bynack Burn and about the middle of the enclosure it fords Allt an t- 
Seilich. You can stay on the left-bank of the burn and avoid these 
fords, but to reach Bynack Lodge you’ll have to cross The Bynack Burn 
somewhere. 
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Bynack Lodge 





Bynack Lodge — is the (ruined) 19" century shooting lodge on the river 
terrace between The Bynack Burn and Allt an t-Seilich. 


As a place name the meaning of Bynack Lodge is unknown. 


The buildings at Bynack Lodge are in two groups. The main group 
stands within a 2-acre enclosure on the top of the river terrace. The 
secondary group is on the southern edge of the river terrace about 100- 
yards to the south-east of the main group. 


The buildings in the secondary group, face slightly east-of-south, are 
smaller and the construction is rougher than those in the main group. 
The rougher construction of these buildings suggests they were built in 
the late 18" or early 19" century. 


The buildings in the main group face slightly south-of-east, are more 
numerous, are larger and their construction is finer than those in the 
secondary group suggesting they were built in the mid-to-late 19% 
century. 


In 1831 a cottage was built in Glen Bynack for an assistant forester — 
AUL MS3175/1748 contains an itemised list of payments to Donald 
McKenzie (head keeper) for the building of this cottage. I’m inclined to 
believe that the cottage built in 1831 was the first cottage built in the 
main group. 


The first cottage was built in at least two phases. The first phase — saw 
the building of a gabled cottage roughly 30 feet long by 10 feet wide 
with its facade facing about 15-degrees south of east. The second-phase 
— saw the addition of an extension roughly 11 feet long, by 10 feet wide 
against the southern gable. 


The second cottage was built directly in front of the first and was also 
built in at least two phases. The first phase — saw the building of a 
gabled cottage roughly 40 feet long by 16 feet wide with its facade 
facing about 10-degrees south of east. The second-phase — saw the 
addition of an extension roughly 13 feet long, by 12 feet wide against 
the back of the cottage at the southern end. 
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In 1866 when the Ordnance Survey surveyed the area both cottages 
were complete. The old 6-inch map (1869), based on the 1866 survey, 
shows both cottages, and their extensions as roofed buildings. 


Into the early 20" century it was occupied year-round by resident 
keepers and their families — then it was occupied during the summer 
only — then the estate gave up the use of it and slowly became the pile 
of stones it is now. 


In 1938 it was ‘open’ and habitable enough for hill goers. In Scroggie 
(1989) — the author describes Bynack Lodge in 1938 — writing : 


when we entered that musty lobby through one half of a creaky, old-fashioned 
double door, and Colin struck a match, we found that whereas the three 
downstairs rooms were locked up and had furniture in them, the two bedrooms 
upstairs were open, and there we carried up our rucksacks, our boots clumping 
hollowly on wooden stairs, and settled in for the night 


— Scroggie (1989) (p51) 


With talk of a double door and furniture behind locked doors, the lodge 
of the late 1930s doesn't sound much past its original state. In Watson 
(1968) the author describes a different lodge in late 1960s — writing : 


Bynack Lodge stands on a grassy knoll surrounded by a fringe of wind-slanted 
trees. In the recent past it was a weathertight building where travellers through 
this area of desolation might gain shelter. It is now a ruin, destroyed by the 
vandalism of inconsiderate visitors 


— Watson (1968) (p89) 
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